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For the Companion. 


TWO LETTERS; 
og, HOW AUNT KITTY’S HOUSE WAS BURNT AND 
BUILT. 
By Julia A. Eastman. 

The insurance policy ran out at twelve o’clock 
that night. 

Two hours later, to wit, at two in the morning, 
that house took the opportunity to burn down, 
or burn up, whichever you please. It did both, 
I think, for it was old and dry, and it blazed 
upand reddened the sky. Dea. Frye, six miles 
off, saw the reflection, and told his wife that it 
was a clear case of Northern Lights, and the fact 
that it appeared directly in the south shook the 
good old man’s belief not one jot. 

And the house burnt down so furiously that 
Aunt Kitty had only time to seize her gray cat 
under her arm, and to rush out across the yard, 
before the roof fell in. 

“Well, there!” cried Aunt Kitty, “as sure as 
you’re alive, I heerd my china tea-set go then!” 

And she looked from the burning pile to the 
cat in her arms, and saw that tabby had es- 
caped with a singed tail, as her mistress had 
with a scorched night-cap string. 

“Praise the Lord it aint so bad as it might be!”’ 
cried the good woman; and then she trudged 
off across the pasture to knock at Nancy Wy- 
man’s side-door. 

Nancy was her nearest neighbor, and she was 
nearly‘a quarter of a mile away. 

Just as Aunt Kitty and the cat crossed their 
nighbor’s threshold, just“as Mrs. Wymauheld | 
upher two hands and exclaimed, “Of all things 
in this world, Aunt Kitty! Come right straight 
in,” that minute the Boxton engine went tearing 
up the road to the fire! Then the Boxton bells 
rang out a furious peal, and three boys and one 
man rushed out of four houses, shrieking, ‘Fire! 
Fire!” Then several heads appeared at several 
windows; and just at that time a little woman 
was quietly shutting up a gray cat in Nancy Wy- 
man’s back kitchen, and settling herself on the 
sitting-room lounge for the rest of the night. 

“I don’t see’s I’ve got any thing more to do 
about it,” said Aunt Kitty; and she, who had 
gone to bed six hours before a thrifty, hopeful 
woman, with a house well-furnished and well-in- 
sured over her head, was now lighted to a bor- 
rowed pillow by the flames of her vanished and 
winsuved roof. 

“Well, good-morning, ah, good-morning, Miss 
Cranson. And so you’ve had quite a little con- 
flagration, I see?” 

“A little conflagration!» Miss Kitty won- 
dered if the squire would have called it “a little 
conflagration” if his house had burned. It was | 
that great mansion on the hill, all broken out 
with bay-windows and balconies, and fronting 
the four winds, a spectacle to comers and goers 
for five miles about. 





“Possible!’? he exclaimed. “Now that shows 
how important it is to be punctual, don’t it, Miss 
Kitty? Now I must say that I’m surprised. I 
supposed you were a prompt business woman—I 
really did.” 

Aunt Kitty still stands there on the doorstep. 
She wears one of Nancy Wyimnan's dresses, and 
it fits her much as the skin of an overgrown cu- 
cumber would fit a very plump apple. She lifts 
her eyes, a little misty, perhaps, and sees a slen- 
der trail of gray smoke rising over there where 
last evening her easy-chair was standing, a little 
curl of smoke that will join that purple cloud in 
the warming sky, presently, and she explains 
that she sprained her right wrist last Saturday. 

“T was over ’t the poor-farm a watchin’ with 
old Tim Alick the night before he died.” 

The squire winces at the mention of Tim, who 
is his cousin. Some people think if all had their 
rights, Tim Alick would not have died at the 
poor-farm, and that great house on the hill would 
have had less than its score of bed-rooms. Par- 
don the parenthesis. Aunt Kitty goes on: 

“I sprained my wrist, you know, sir, liftin’ 


ence.” 
“But it did, you see, Miss Cranson. It did.” 
Aunt Kitty looks at the smoke and “sees.’’ 
Presently she hints modestly that perhaps the 
insurance company might consider the fact that 
she “has paid her premium regularly for twenty- 
five years, and also the fact that the policy had 
only run out two hours’ 








é squire was a smiling man with a great | 
many teeth, and he flattered himself that he was | 


very popular among the common people, simply 
onthe strength of his smile and his glistening 
teeth. Now as he saw Aunt Kitty standing in 
Naney’s side door, he smiled and glistened more 
than usual, and went on. 

“Why did you not come to my house last 
hight? Twenty sleeping-rooms up there! No- 


if you'd wanted to.” 

‘?m much obleeged, I’m sure, Squire Alick,”’ 
said Miss Kitty, twisting the corner of her apron. 

It was not twenty sleeping-rooms she wanted, 
bat one, and that she had well known her poor- 
& neighbor would gladly give her; so she added, 

came into Nancy Wyman’s. It was nearer.” 
* “All right, all right. You'll build again, of 
Py Miss Cranson. I know yow’re well in- 


“Iwas well insured at sundown last night,”’ 


We after midnight.” 
The 
ing. 


| that way. 


“Two hours or two years, Miss Cranson,”’ the 
squire breaks in, “it’s all one. I tell you the 
Verdville Insurance Company don’t do things in 


|on the square. That’s our way. Good-morning, 
| Miss Calista.” 


| 


through the same in two days. 


“Well, Nancy,” sighed Aunt Kitty, “I don’t 
see’s there’s any thing for me to do but just to 
settle down to braidin’ palm-leaf hats at two 
cents apiece,’’ and she added, “I hope I can be 
thankful that James Sweet ’1l let me have hats to 


braid.” 





| mother before her. 











That may be your woman’s way, but 
we come right up to the mark, and do business 


Aunt Kitty smiled here, though a tear did drop 
| on Billy’s stocking. It was rather hard, after all, 
‘swered the old woman. “I wasn’t at one min-| to find herself homeless at threescore, when she 
had paid taxes for nearly forty years on the 
Squire shook his head and looked less ' house wherein she had been born—she, and her 





| 
| 
| 
That aftenoon Aunt Kitty put on a faded plaid | 
shawl,—she had given it to Nancy at the time 
her husband had died, had given it with a view 
to Billy’s comfort, and the warmth of a body at 
that time only one month old. 

Now Nancy returned the shawl, saying, “Your 
iieed* is greater than mine,” and neither knew 
that a great hero on a battle-field had once spok- 
en the same words, dying as he bestowed a 
draught of water on a common soldier. 

Aunt Kitty pinned the shawl about her neck 
and walked down the road, turning her back on 
the smouldering ashes of her house, and stopped 
at James Sweet’s store. 

“I thought I’d just step in,”’ she said, “and tell 
you that there were a dozen hats in my cellar, and 
two pounds of palm-leaf of yours, and of course 
they were burnt. But if you’ll wait a little, I 
can braid and pay for em. I’m sorry to ask, but 
you know how ’tis with me.” 

Aunt Kitty spoke very meekly. It was new 
business to her, this asking for trust. James 
Sweet, who was standing behind the counter in 
| his shirt-sleeves, tying up a parcel of calico, left 





poor Tim, and I couldn’t write yesterday, and I| his place and came round to shake hands. He | 
didn’t suppose a day or two ’d make any differ- | had red hair, and his teeth were even more regu- | 


lar than the squire’s, and for a reason which his 
dentist could have given. James’ grammar was 
bad, and he was freckled, also, but he was an an- 
gel of gentleness and comeliness to poor Aunt 
Kitty, as he sat down beside her and said, heart- 
ily,— ° 

“Miss Cranson, you ’n’ me ’ve had dealin’s go- 
in’ on now twenty year, an’ you was never trust- 
ed f’r a cent in this store yet. An’ nowI tell 
ye ef there’s any thing under my plasterin’ ’t 
you want, you just say the word, an’ my John 
shall carry it over to yer. Take what you want 
an’ pay for’t when you get ready.” 

“What if I should die ?”’ 

“Then I sh’ll have the comfort of knowin’ ’t I 





So the squire drove away very fast, and Aunt’| didn’t have a hand in killin’ on yer, that’ll be 
Kitty walked back into the house not fast at all. | 


| She took up a small stocking and began to knit. 
body ever uses emt. Might have slept in ’em all | 


| all, But, dear heart, Miss Cranson, you aint go- 
|in’ to die; don’t yer talk to me about dyin’. 


This good woman made nothing of knitting a lit- | Sakes alive, yeh ’re just in yer prime. You’ll be 
tle stocking in two hours, just as Nancy’s fat marryin’ a rich man and ridin’ in yer coach 
Billy would make nothing of kicking a hole | yet.” 


“James Sweet!” cried Aunt Kitty, indignantly. 

“Well, well, don’t be put out. As good’s have 
our joke out on’t as any way. Houses have 
been burnt down in Boxton before now, an’ 
they’ve been built up again, and yourn will be, 
now you see.”’ 

Then the talk glides off in easy fashion to the 
subject of the fire, and no one notices a little girl 
who comes in and listens, wide-eyed. Suddenly, 
however, there is a hand in Aunt Kitty’s own, 
and an anxious voice asks,— 

“Aunt Kitty, was Rosa burnt up?” 

“Yes, Nix.” 








Aunt Kitty looks down at the small face and 
the child forehead knotted into hard knots of dis- 
tress. It is Nix Maynard, the minister’s six- 
year-old daughter, and her question has remind- 
ed Aunt Kitty for the first time of Rosa’s untime- 
ly end. Rosa was a large doll, with wonderful 
garments, and both wardrobe and wearer were 
at the constant disposal of all young visitors in 
Miss Cranson’s house. 

“Yes, Nix, Rosa was burnt and every thing 
else.” 

“The little dishes? And the baby-wagon? 
And all the paper-dolls? And the rabbit-mould 
to make bunny ‘blue-monge’ in°”’ 

Aunt Kitty says yes, and Nix goes away full 
of wonder and grief. 

The truth is, the house that has gone off in 
smoke was the paradise of little folks. Aunt 
Kitty loved children, and she filled her house 
with them on all possible occasions. I do sup- 
pose no building in New England ever witnessed 


} 80 many birthday parties as the one just now 


burnt without insurance. It was packed from 
cellar floor to chimney top with quaint delights 
for juveniles. 

The attic was rich in old-fashioned clothes, 
high-waisted gowns, swallow-tailed coats, a wig 
and two great shell combs; and all these were 
brought out and worn a score of times at those 


| lovely tea-parties. 


Ah, [ only wish I could draw a picture of a 
dozen young-old people, little boys and girls, in 
short-clothes and high ruffs, seated round Aunt 
Kitty’s loaded supper-table! And such ravish- 
ing suppers as she used to have! I believe a 
bare catalogue of one of them would give an ap- 
petite to the veriest dyspeptic that reads this 
story. They were perfect feasts, and the fun 
that was had at them was something to see, not 
to talk about. Do you wonder that Nix went 
away wrapped in grief? 

The next week some one, I don’t remember 
who, some man, wrote a very stiff and proper 
letter to the President of the Verdville Insurance 
Company, in behalf of “Miss Calista Cranson, 
spinster, of the town of Boxton, county of Ches- 
ter,” but the answer returned was very prompt 
and decided. 

“The policy had run out, and the company 
could make no exception in the case of Miss Ce- 
lista Cranson, spinster, of Boxton, County of 
Chester.” 

Aunt Kitty heard the verdict, tried to look 
| cheerful, and sat down to her palm-leaf braiding. 

“T mean to be resigned,” she told Nancy; “but 
I am sixty years old, and it’s hard changing at 
| my time of life.” 
| It was hard. Many things were hard; not 
least of these the living in one little room, in one 
very small house, with a very large family. But 
Aunt Kitty would smile still. She could braid 
two hats a day, and evenings she knitted stock- 
ings, with a great Bible on the stand in front of 
herself, and her spectacles very far off her nose. 

Thus things went on for the space of two 
months, and until Fred Wyman, a youth of four- 
teen, began to appear strange and to alarm his 
mother and Aunt Kitty with the most mysteri- 
| ous conduct. One of the boy’s great-great-uncles 
‘had spent the concluding days of a very long life 
in an insane retreat; and Nancy shed not a few 
tears at this time in her anxiety lest Fred was 
“going crazy.” 

“I must confess,” Aunt Kitty said, “that I’ve 
had my doubts about Fred, lately. He came into 
my room to-day and stood up straight before me, 
and then burst out laughing, and wheeled round 
and ran out to the barn to the puppies, and then 
I heerd that poor boy screamin’ for full five min- 
utes. For my part, I can’t conceive what the 
matter is.’’ 

Let us go back a few weeks, not taking Aunt 
Kitty with us. 

It was a month after Aunt Kitty’s house burnt 
that Mollie Vincent, a girl of fourteen, a pupil at 
one of the grammar schools in Boxton, called a 
| meeting of her mates one night after school. The 
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meeting was held on the church steps, and Mol- | ten dollars if I would learn the Gospel of John; | glass windows, and saw half a score of heads, 


lie mounted on the threshold, addressed the as- | 


sembly. 

“Girls, 1 never made a speech in my life, but 
I’m going to make one now; and it’s about Aunt 
Kitty.” 

“What ails Aunt Kitty? Is she sick?’ asked 
Fanny Alexander, who was the squire’s only 
child. 

“Fan Alick, what a question. Her house is 
burnt up. Maybe you hadn’t heard of it! Well, 
it is, and now I’ve something to tell you. Don’t 
you know how grand Aunt Kitty has always 
been to us? Hasn’t she made tea-parties for us 
children? Hasn’t she knit stockings for us?” 

“And didn’t she take care of me when I was 


sick, and make such gruel?” cried Nell Frary, | 


while Tamar Roberts put in,— 
“Yes, and given us big peaches, and baked 


birthday cakes, and saved us scoldings time and | that was not her name; and that seems to be rea- | 


again, when we got into some mess or other? 
Forty cheers for Aunt Kitty, I say. 
Mollie, what have you got to say about her?” 


Now, then, | 


and here it is; the money, I mean.” 
| “Pye been the boy in our house!” cried a 
| curly-headed little girl. “I’ve driven our cow 
‘every night and morning.” 
| “Dear me, Puss,” put in Dolly Mix, “that isn’t 
| a circumstance to what I’ve done. I have—now 
you may laugh if you please—I’ve learned to 
milk, and I’ve milked for a month.” 

“Good for you, Dolly!” exclaimed one of the 
boys. It was Sidney, Tamar Roberts’ brother, 
the tallest one of them all. Sidney was holding 
up Nix, and when the others had told their 
story, and had dropped their offering into the 
pretty basket on the piano, Sidney set the little 
girl up on a chair and said,— 

“Now Nix will tell her tale.” 

By-the-by, Nix was called Nix for no earthly 

| reason that I could find out, unless it was because 


son enough in this day and age of the world. 


| Now she stood very straight in her chair, and 


| with the most demure face in the parlor, an- 


“Not much, only mother talked with me about | nounced,— 


it, and she thinks it’s a nice plan. I move that we | 
all sign our names to a paper, and bind ourselves | 
to earn some money, and give it to Aunt Kitty | 
on her birthday.” 

“When is her birthday, Mollie?” 

“The tenth of August, Fanny. 
remembers it.” 

“But we can’t earn any money.” 
this with a half pout. 

“Don’t you croak. 


| 
| 
Mother always | 


Fanny said | 


We can earn money, too, | 


“My father said he would give me twenty cents 
a week if I would black his boots. So I did, an’ 


| there’s the money; but I have done another big- 


ger thing than that, and I cannot tell you a single 
word about it, not ’ll Thursday night, when we all 
go to visit Aunt Kitty. Not a word, but I guess 
you’ll see something happen that time.” 

And indeed they did see something happen. 

It was a bright summer afternoon, such an one 
as late August delights in; and Mrs. Wyman had 


if we try. I’ve found out ever so many ways, | contrived to get Aunt Kitty out of her house in 
already. I'll tell you to-morrow morning what | season to open it and receive the cake, the ice- 
they are. The rest of you’ll have your ways| cream and the presents, which at three o’clock 


thought up by then. But girls, I want to tell you | 
one thing.” 

Mollie’s face turned serious. Every one looked | 
hard at her, and the steps were as still as night. 
Mollie began to draw a bundle out from her pock- 
et as she went on. 

“You know my father died before I ever saw 
him; my own father, 1 mean. Papa Bent, that’s 
my step-father, has a good deal of money, but my 
father hadn’t much, and when I came, mother 
was so poor and felt so sad, I’ve heard her say 
she hardly knew where the food was coming 
from to fill another little mouth. And when I 
was a week old, one day when she was lying still 
all alone and crying, there was a tap at the door, | 
and Aunt Kitty came in with a great bundle | 
rolled up ina blanket. It was a quantity of ba- 
by clothes, all made, O, so beautifully, and done 
up in the loveliest embroidered blanket. Aunt | 
Kitty had made ’em all, every one, with her own 
blessed fingers. I’ve worn out the clothes long 
ago, but here’s the blanket.” 

Mollie’s face was very tender as she shook out 
a baby’s blanket wrought round with rosebuds. 

“Now look here,’ up spoke Tamar Roberts. 
“Let's spread the blanket on the church-step,—I1l | 
dust it off with my apron first,—and then we’ll 
sign our paper on it. We'll make a sort of Dec- | 
laration of Dependence of it. We're dependent 
on Aunt Kitty, if we are on anybody in this | 
world.”’ 

So the paper was drawn up and signed, Mol- 
lie’s round John Hancock autograph heading 
the list. 





“We, the undersigned, promise to earn all we | 
tan, and to give all we earn for the next two 
months to our dear friend, Aunt Kitty Cranson.” 


And so their “dear friend, Aunt Kitty Cran- | 
son,” was sitting in her lonely room, during | 
these days, with small idea of the liberal things 
that were being devised for her by her young 
sympathizers. 

The league started with Mollie Vincent and her 
friends spread through all Boxton, spread into the 
boys’ rooms at school, and up into high school, 
academy and private schools, until nearly every 
house in town held one pair of hands, or more, 
busy for Aunt Kitty. 

The evening of August 8th, two days before | 
the birthday, the league held a meeting in the | 
parlors of Mrs. Brent, Mollie’s mother. More 
than a hundred boys and girls were present, and 
at the suggestion of Mollie, each told the story of 
his or her labors. 

One boy had carried the Verdville Republican 
up and down the streets every morning. One | 
had raised vegetables and sold them to his moth- | 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


er, aunts, &c., and another had driven quite a) 
stirring business in flowers. | 

Fred Wyman had sold two puppies, and tri- | 
umphantly presented ten dollars, (This explains | 


began to pour in. 

Just at sunset Aunt Kitty was sent for in hot 
haste to come home. She came to find all the 
doors and windows of Nancy’s little house open, 
and a table set in the small green yard, and all 
about under the trees, groups of boys and girls, 
radiant in their very best dresses and their very 
best spirits. Aunt Kitty was slow to understand 
that all this display of cake and flowers, of 
gleaming damask and glistening silver, and of 
young people in smiling array, was in honor of 
her birthday. 

But even that was easier to comprehend than 
Nix’s story; for Nix had been selected as the 
proper one to make the presentation; and for 
this reason I must go back a little in my story. 

You remember the letter to the President of 
the Verdville Insurance Company? No one else 
remembered it, ’m afraid, and I believe it was 
tossed into oblivion, and the waste-paper basket 
of the insurance office. Who knew or cared for 
“Miss Calista Cranson, spinster, of Boxton, Coun- 
ty of Chester?” These busy insurance officers 
had no time for her. 

But by-and-by there came something for which 
they had time. It was a little note written in 
printed letters, and reading on this wise: 

MR. PRESIDENT,—This is roten by a little girl; but 
what I want you to believe is, that every thing it tells 
in itis just exactly as true as though a big person 
writes it. It’s all about a maiden woman who lived 
in the sweetest little house, and it got all burnt up 
some time ago one night. Aunt Kitty—that’s her 
name—is good, O, so good! and you'd think so if you 
could just go and eat tea in her house once,—only it 
isn’t a house now, but just a pile of a good many 
ashes, and a tumble of red bricks where the stove 
used to be, and the little white biscuits used to bake 
brown jackets on to themselves, 

Now what I want to ask you—my father is a min- 
ister of the meeting-house in Boxton, and he said I 
might ask you if you wont play that that —- ad 
know he called it so) didn’t run out till twelve 
o’clock the next night, and so you can pay Aunt 


| Kitty the money; and she can have a house again. 


This is because she’s poor now, and hasn’t any 
thing but one old cat, and her tail is scorched off; and 
she used to give us such splendiferous tea-parties ; 
and if you will only do it, you shall be asked to the 


| first supper in her new house, and O, you can’t think 


what fun it is. , 

We have ginger-snaps baked in the shape of ele- 
yhants, and camels, and birds 0’ paradise, and steam- 
ingines, and fritters like men, and women, and ele- 
phants; and the butter is all made into teeny yellow 
swans a-floatin’ on the water; and the cat sits up in 
a high chair and goes to sleep, only she wakes up and 
scratches when we forget to feed her. And we have 
bunny blue-mange, and I have the head, being lit- 
tlest; and we have all the clothes-pins dressed up in 
red capes and paper caps for dolls, and we play “hob- 
goblin dance,” and make molasses candy, and that 
aint half nor a quarter of the nice things. And we 
can’t never have ’em, any of ’em, again if you don’t 
let Aunt Kitty have another house. 

Ve’re all working, we girls and boys, that’s me, 
and Mollie Vincent, and Sidney Roberts, to get 
money forher. I black my father’s pulpit-shoes, and 
I cannot write any more, but I do hope you'll read 


| my letter, and believe every word, and then you'll 


see about it. Your little friend, 
Nix MAYNARD. 
P.S. My father preached me “Mary Knox,” but 
they all call me “Nix.” 


P.P.S. Won't you come to Aunt Kitty’s party, 


| gray and black, crowding around one man, who 
held a piece of paper; the spectators thought it 
must be a telegram, and wondered if New York 
was on fire, or if the President had been assassi- 
nated. 

But the insurance men then began to look up 
records, to turn over books, and to find out that 
Aunt Kitty was Miss Calista Cranson, and that 
she had really paid her premium promptly all 
these years, and they decided at the next meet- 
ing—but stop! 

After tea Sidney Roberts put Nix upon the ta- 
ble, and there she stood in her white dress beside 
the tall white birthday cake. Then every one 
stopped laughing and talking, and Nix spoke 
across the cake to Aunt Kitty, and said,— 

“We have all come to take tea with you to- 
night, and to tell you that next year we’re all 
going to take tea in your own new house—your 
own house, Aunt Kitty, and see, just see here!” 

The little thing had said the words which she 
had been told to say very soberly till now, and 
she held out a basket towards their smiling, weep- 
ing old friend, and laughed out,— 

“That is it, Aunt Kitty,—the polercy, and I 
blacked papa’s boots myself, and earned two 
dollars, and it’s in there to build your new house 
with. Aint you glad?” 

The blacking of boots, insurance policies, a new 
house built out of two dollars,—it was all too 
much for Aunt Kitty. Her brain was in sucha 
whirl that Fred Wyman’s great -great-uncle’s 
malady occurred to her, and she verily believed 
herself to be insane. But Sidney came forward 
and led her away to the vegetable garden, and 
there, among the crimson beets, the Hubbard 
squashes and the west-facing sunflowers, he ex- 
plained it all to her. 

“Tt is the policy, and the insurance company 
will make over to you the two thousand dollars. 
As for the rest, we little folks wanted to pay back 
a small percentage of what we owe to you. So 
there it is—five hundred dollars.” 

“Aunt Kitty, Aunt Kitty!” cried Nix, rushing 
out over the bed of summer savory, tripping in a 
cucumber vine, and coming to her knees. 

“The President has come, and my papa, and 
Square Alick, and lots o’ folks!” 

“O, I can’t never see ’em in all this world!” 
cried Aunt Kitty. “What an old sinner I am 
that the Lord should so rememVer me and bless 
me! ‘The President? Who? Gen. Grant?’ For 
the descent of all the Presidents, from the father 
of his country on to the last incumbent, would 
have been less remarkable to the dear soul than 
what had already happened. 

But Sidney explained that it was only Judge 
Wells from Verdville, the President of the insur- 
ance company, come by Nix’s invitation to attend 
the birthday party. 

And such a party as it was! When nine o’clock 
came, and bedtime for little people, and when 
Mr. Maynard stood out under the horsechestnut 
and thanked the boys and girls in Aunt Kitty’s 
behalf, and prayed for a blessing on all, and on 
Aunt Kitty most of all, there was heard one sob 
breaking the evening silence; the sob of a great 
heart running over full of thankfulness and love. 

This year the birthday party is to meet at Aunt 
Kitty’s old-new home. It is a charming house. 
The cat is there, and the doll, and everv former 
delight that kind thoughtfulness could provide. 
Thus the boys and girls of Boxton can look for- 
ward to many a visit yet with Aunt Kitty. I saw 
only this morning at one of the jewellers in the 
village a plain gold ring marked with two dates, 
the one that of the burning of the old house, the 
other of the dedication of the new. It is the 
birthday gift of the boys and girls to their old 
friend. 

—_——__+oo——_——_ 
For the Companion. 
THE OLD POWDER-HOUSE. 
By Mary A. Denison. 

‘Pistols for two!” shouted a merry voice. A 
bright-faced boy jumped over the low paling into 
the barn-yard of Dea. Granger. 

Dick Granger threw down his pitchfork and 
ran towards him. 


“Sam, it isn’t true! You don’t mean it!” he 





cried, tumultuously. 


“Don’t speak loud! Sup- 


| pose father should hear!” 


| less with his run. 
I'll show ’em to you—beauties!”” 


Fred’s insanity.) Another had saved five swarms | August 10th? You shall have all the maple sugar | 


of bees, and now brought the proceeds. 

As for the girls, they had done so many thing’! | 
“My mother,” 
week to set the table every meal and to dust the 
parlor, and papa gave me two dollars for making | 
him two shirts.” 


“Grandmother,” announced another, “gave me | the 


you want. 


This was the letter, very cramped and scrawl- 


said Tamar, “gave me a dollar a | ing towards the postscripts, but legible notwith- | 


standing. 


And what a sensation it made all through that | said. 


great insurance building. 


“O, I knew he wasn’t about,” said Sam, breath- 
“Let’s go into the barn, and 


The two boys, all aglow with excitement, hur- 
ried under shelter of the ample barn roof. Dick 
shut the huge doors and bolted them on the in- 
side. Then he fumbled in his pockets, and in a 
moment held a small, single-barrelled pistol in 
each hand. 

“Both alike, as near as I could get ’em,” he 
“T owe the old man ten cents. We must 


People going past on| keep dark, you know; but wont we have some 
street looked in through the elegant plate-| jolly times?” 





“Wont we? Squirrels, birds, trees and cas 
will suffer, or ’m mistaken.” 

Dick had possession of one of the pistols noy, 
and was flourishing it about, pointing it som. 
times at the roof and sometimes at his compan. 
ion, dancing as he aimed. 

“T tell you what, Dick,” said Sam, “they' 
nice pistols, but what’s the use of pistols withoy 
powder and ball?” 

“Sure enough!” Dick responded, his face fa. 
ing. 

“It’s taken us nearly a year to save up fo 
these. There’s no powder to be had in this town, 
and if there was, we’ve no money to buy it with, 
Besides, we want balls—if we’re going to kill any 
thing. We haven’t a red cent between us, and 
wont have fora month or so. Now what's go. 
ing to be done?” 

“That remains to be seen,” muttered Dick 
scanning the weapon and rubbing the polished 
barrel on his coat-sleeve. “We can’t manufacture 
it, can we?” 

“Well, we might, perhaps. 
have money even to do that.” 


“We could find old lead enough to make byl. 
lets.” 


“That's so. We might build a fire down by 
the lake, and mould them in the sand. I didn't 
think of that; but what good would the bullets 
do us if we didn’t have the powder?” 

Dick shook his head. Whichever way they 
looked they saw the difficulties of the situation, 
But they were not to be deterred by them. If 
they had practiced self-denial for a year in order 
to obtain the coveted pistols, they could surely 
wait awhile longer for the ammunition. 

The pistols were surreptitiously obtained, and 
therefore to be used secretly. 

Dea. Granger would have been under constant 
apprehension if he had once suspected that his 
boy was in possession of a pistol. He had the 
utmost dread of fire-arms, although he was by no 
means a coward. But Dick was his only child— 
the very apple of his eye—and he was perhapsa 
trifle too careful and too strict with him. Atall 
events fire-arms were prohibited, and Dick used 
the utmost precaution in secreting his beloved 
pistol. At night he placed it upder his pillow, 
and pleased himself by fancying a raid of mi¢- 
night robbers, in which he and his pistol should 
play a conspicuous part, the latter supplied with 
imaginary powder and ball. 

While he dreamed, Sam plotted. 

During the war of 1812, in many of the inland 
towns of Massachusetts it was the custom of ou 
patriotic forefathers to erect powder-houses in 
isolated places to be kept under control of the 
authorities. One of these still existed in South 
Reading, now called Wakefield, where lived the 
deacon, and old MacDowning, Sam’s grandfather, 
whose idol the boy was. 

To reach this place one had to cross an old 
burying-ground; a spot by no means realizing 
the description of the beautifully poetic idea of 
the Germans,—a garden of the dead. Any thing 
more solitary or unpleasant it would be hard to 
find. Thistles and noisome weeds grew ther, 
blending with tombstones rust-red and of the 
most uncouth shape. Hundreds of grinning 
Death’s heads, with their ghastly rows of teeth, 
gave to the timid a definite sensation of horror. 
Aborigines, oldest inhabitants, and babes who 
smiled briefly on this world two hundred years 
ago, mingled their ashes together. 

Near the entrance of the graveyard stood 4 
church. It belonged to the era of bare walls, w- 
cushioned seats and footstools. To many of the 
children of the town it was a place of torture. 
Dick had been known to express the impious 
wish that it might be burned down. But Dick 
had a grandmother who frequently quoted to him 
before he had attained his fifth year,— 

“Young men must be sober-minded.’” And 
on that plan his childish ideas were moulded, 
sometimes to the detriment of a naturally good 
disposition. 

But to go back to the powder-house. 

Sam conceived a daring idea. It was no less 
than this: to rob the powder-house. Bat how 
were they to open the iron door? Plainly there 
must be a key. Sam studied for a long time, 
keeping the matter to himself. Finally he o> 
tained an impression of the lock, by the means 
of soft wax, and working at a key which resem 
bled the lock, and which he abstracted from his 
own home, he managed to obtain a fac-simile. 

One day he accosted Dick,— 

“] say, Dick, what a famous shot you are!” 

“The same to you,” Dick said a moment after, 
laughing. “I’ve been thinking of selling my dic 
tionary; but father would find it out.” 

“J know a plan worth two of that,” said Sam 
briskly. 

“What's that?” 

“Why, we can get pounds and pounds of pow 
der—fifty—a hundred.” 

“Sam!’’ exclaimed Dick, breathless. 


But then we must 
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“Go shooting every day—bang away at every 
thing—powder nd bullets—oceans of ’em!” 

“What are you talking about?” questioned 
Dick, bewildered. 

“Po you see that key?” asked Dick, lowering 
his voice. 

“Yes;’? and Dick eyed the bit of iron as if it 

ssessed some magic power. 

“That’s Aladdin’s key. Do you guess what it 
Jeads to?” 

“Some store,” muttered Dick, visions of mid- 
night robbery before his eyes. 

“No sir! That key will open the old powder- 
house.” 

“You don’t mean it!” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“But—but—wouldn’t it be burglary ?” 

“Burglary!’’ exclaimed Sam, indignantly. 
“The old ‘pod’ has been there a thousand years. 
It will never be misséd; that’s stuff and non- 
sense, Besides, aint we the public? Wasn’t it 
made for public uses? Hadn’t we better use it 
harmlessly than leave it for people to kill each 
other with? Burglary! I should think you’d 
know better.” 

If not convinced, Dick was silenced by Sam’s 
logic. Like many another, older and wiser, he 
saw the wrong, but had not courage to commend 
the right. 

“When are you going to get it?” asked Dick. 

“7? Weare going to get it. I don’t intend to 
go by myself another night. Pretty serious 
business skulking through that old church-yard. 

Can you manage to get out of the house by eight 
tonight!” 

“Through the graveyard at night?” queried 
Dick, his courage beginning to ooze out. He was 
not very brave after dark. To tell the truth, he 
was afraid of ghosts, though he had never seen 
them. 

“Of course through the graveyard, as that is 
the most convenient way to get there. You’re 
not afraid, I hope; if you are, you’d better sell 
out, I know a fellow who wants a pistol.” 

“Who said I was afraid?’ Dick spoke up, 
stung by Sam’s insinuation. “Comeon! [ll go.” 

‘That’s right! Bring along an old bag, the 
bigger the better. In for a penny in for a 
pound, say I. Meet me by the old meeting-house 
about half-past eight.” 

Dick shivered at the thought; but then there 
was the glorious certainty of a supply of powder. 
How his fingers had ached to pull the trigger of 
his loaded pistol! He had marked dozens of 
first-rate places for a shot. It was really worth 
the risk. 

There would be no moon; not so pleasant to 
walk in the midst of graves of dead and gone 
generations; but Sam would be protection. He 
was the oldest, and afraid of nothing. 

Just before nine Dick was joined by Sam. 

“We'll wait till meetin’s out,”’ said that intrep- 
id young gentleman. ‘“Who’d ’a’ thought that 
of all times the old church would have been light- 
edto-night? The deacon is there, too. Suppose 
he knew it; wouldn’t there be a row? Hush! 
they’re singing the last hymn. That’s cheerful, 
anyhow.” 

“Hark, from the tombs a doleful sound, 
Mine ears attend the cry,” 
Tang out in sharp treble and sturdy bass. 

Dick began to shiver and wish himself at home. 
A damp wind seemed to come from the dreary 
precincts of the churchyard. Dick’s hair rose. 
For a full moment he contemplated turning and 
going home on the run. 

“Keep quiet now!” whispered Sam. The peo- 
ple are coming out. By twos and threes they 
left the square, brown church, talking in holy 
Whispers. Then the lights disappeared, one by 
one. The sexton came from the bare vestibule, 
tuned the key, walked leisurely away. 

“Now’s your time,” said Sam. 

Poor Dick nerved himself afresh, but never had 
he experienced such mortal terror. In vain Sam 
Whistled softly. At every rustling leaf, every 
Movement of stick or shrub, he shivered again. 

“Here we are!” at last Sam said, as they 
merged from the noisome churchyard. “Give 

me the bag.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked Dick, in 
almost deadly terror. 

“Going in. You’re to stay here and watch 
Vhile I fill the bags.” 

Dick’s teeth rattled. What would he have 
siven that moment to be at home! 

There was nothing to be done, however, but to 
80 0n to the bitter end. Sam gave him his posi- 
Yon, and then went cautiously on and into the 
Powder-house. 

Suddenly Dick felt himself seized by the elbow. 
Hetried to scream, but the sound died on his 
lips. His strength almost forsook him, but he 
felt himself propelled by a strong hand, and with 

ig knees and fainting heart he was led, he 


have cost something,” said the old man, coolly. | 


“Go up stairs, Dick,” said the old man, quietly. | 


“But—but Sam’’—stammered the boy, as his | 


trembling limbs carried him through the hall. 


“Sam’s in the powder-house,” said the old | 
man, “and I’ve got the key. I'll teach you boys | 


ov 


you? 
Dick gave up the weapon with a gasp. 


“Humph! Very handy little weapon. Must | 


‘Tl keep it, seeing I have a would-be robber un- | 
der my own roof;” and the pistol disappeared in | 
one of his capacious pockets. 

As for Sam, he got both bags full of powder 

and shot, but he didn’t go home till morning be- 

cause he couldn’t. The deacon had the key. 

Sam always owed the deacon a grudge after 

that, and though Dick tried many times to in- 

duce his father to tell him how he found out the | 
plot to rob the old powder-house, he never would | 
give him the least light upon the subject. 

Dick never bought another pistol. 
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For the Companion. 
CAPTURED BY THE AITTIZZARTS. 
A STORY OF THE NORTH-WEST COAST. 
By C. A. Stephens, 
CHAPTER III. 


An Alarm Given—The Savages come off to 
the Ship in their Canoes— Their Whoops — 
The Carpenter Delirious— A Sudden Alarm 
—Ashore in the Dark—A Critical Situation 
—Daybreak—The Ship Blows Up—An Om- 
inous Silence, 





“Let them board the ship now if they want to!” 
Ned repeated. “Let them board her and search for 
us! They may not find us, but I’ve left a token be- 
hind for ’em—if those slow matches don’t fail.” 
“That’s an awful trap to leave, Ned,” I said. 

“No worse than they deserve, the murderous 
wretches !’’ exclaimed my comrade; which perhaps 
may have been true; but it did not seem to me it was 
our place to execute justice upon them. 

We pulled steadily at the oars, taking care to dip 
and raise them with as little noise as possible ; for we 
could plainly hear the plash of the Indian paddles at 
a distance, and their discordant yells as they drew 
near the ship. What a revenge they would have 
taken upon us had we remained there! 

“It would have been of no use to try to defend 
ourselves in the ship,’’ Ned remarked. “Only three 
of us! They would have boarded in spite of any 
thing we could do. Don’t you think so, Carpenter?” 

“OQ, I don’t know! O, I don’t know!” was all the 
reply we got from the poor man. He did not even 
try to assist us at rowing, but sat with his head clasped 
in his hands, bemoaning himself. 

Soon a great racket and clatter arose in the direc- 
tion of the ship. Dense as was the fog, we could see 
the red gleams of torches. The savages were board- 
ing the vessel. Their wild cries filled the air and re- 
sounded from the wooded points on both sides of the 
cove. 

Never have I heard shouts so peculiarly savage and 
strange to the ear. No white man could have imi- 
tated them. Therein the night and fog they had for 
us a hideous seeming—as of fiends rather than of hu- 
man beings. 

We were now perhaps three cables’ lengths (about 
seven hundred yards) from the ship. We feared 
lest the Indians should at once miss the long-boat. 

“Tf they do not notice that the boat is gone,’’ Ned 
reasoned, “they will search the cabins, the armory, 
down in the hold, and overhaul all the cargo to find 
us. That will take some time.” 

So intent were we looking back, and so dark was 


outer ledges of one of the islets at the entrance of 
the cove. In the confused state of his wits, Rich 
shouted a loud “Ahoy!” and we had no small ado 
to quiet him. 

Fortunately there was little surf. Save a few 
smart bumps, we suffered no damages, but backed 
off in haste. 

The dark outline of the island was indistinctty vis- 
ible. Trembling lest the carpenter's shouts had been 
heard by the savages, we redoubled our efforts. We 





knew not whither, till the familiar outlines of 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


| “It’s strange !’’ Ned kept muttering. “It’s time— 
| high time!” 
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home were visible. ‘Then he knew that the tall, | of the high point on the mainland to the south-east | sociable, Recently he threw ita stout piece of cooked 
dark form by his side was the deacon, his father. of it. Immediately changing our course, we pulled | ham, about half the weight of the ugly reptile. The 


out between the island and the point. | creature eyed it wistfully, then, stretching itself at 
A seal, or perhaps some large fish, started us by a | full length on the ground, began gradually to crawl 

sudden splashing at a little distance. We feared it | (not jump) towards the meat. 

was a canoe putting out from the islet. Ned seized! When about half a foot from the object, suddenly, 

a cutlass, and we listened breathlessly. quick as thought, it pounced upon it and then leaped 
From about the island there came a low and con- | back as rapidly. This attack and retreat was repeat~- 


to be government thieves. There are enough | tinuous growling in the deepest bass! At the time | ed several times, until, satisfied that it had vanquished 
rascals of that kind without your names to swell | we could not imagine what it was. Since then, I| its inert antagonist, the toad seized the meat, and, 
the list. ©, by the way, have you a pistol about | have ascertained that the noise was made by a cer- | with a tremendous effort, gulped it down. The toad 


tain large species of seal common to this coast. For | is not very choice as to the quality of its food. The 
a moment it alarmed us. | writer has seen one seize and swallow buckshot as 

“Tt’s Indian giants snoring,’’ Ned whispered ; a re- it rolled towards it, until, weighed down with the 
mark that showed how disturbed and wild were our | load it bore, further motion became impossible, 
fancies. | 

The whoops and the glare of torches from the ship 
sufficiently indicated its position. Otherwise we 
should have become completely turned around and 
bewildered in the fog. As it was, we took care to 
keep the boat heading from it. 

Gradually we worked out through the passage. 
Fifteen or twenty minutes must have passed. 


| a ee 
LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


LORDS AND LADIES. 


From a Correspondent. 


We had every moment expected to hear the explo- 
sion of the ship’s magazine. 

“They’ve gone out—those matches! I’m afraid 
they’ve gone out!’? Ned began to say. “They would 
have got to the powder before this!’’ 

On the lower side of the entrance to the cove there 
are a score of small islands, some of them mere 
shoals and reefs. After passing the point we found 
ourselves among these before we were aware of our 
position. It would have been a bad place by day- 
light. We were pulling hard, and ran full upon a 
gravel-spit. The swells were heavier here. The 

boat’s bow plunged into the sand and shingle; and at 
| the same instant a wave threw her stern around. 
| Despite our previous cautionings, the carpenter had 


so little sense as to sing out again, “Ahoy!” 








put you ashore and leave you!” 


small task to get him out to help shove the boat off. 
He seemed to have lost all his strength, too. 
not push ten pounds’ weight, and we had need of a 
strong man’s aid. 


the night, that before we were aware we ran on the | 


Said Ned, “If you don’t stop your shouting, we'll 
But the poor man was half deranged. We had no 


He did | 


Except when the swell broke in upon the spit, the 
boat lay quite high and dry; and each break of the 
surf forced her back as much or more than we could 
push. We were badly stranded. Doing our best, 
we could not stir the boat. A ship’s long-boat is a 
heavy craft for two boys to handle. 

“Tf we had only taken one of the canoes instead of 
this ark!’ Ned exclaimed, after each fresh effort. 
We worked an hour to no purpose. Then the full 
danger of our situation became apparent to both of 
us. We were aground hard and fast on a shoal, in 
plain sight, doubtless, of the ship and the savages! 
The night was passing. Already it had visibly 
lightened. Day was breaking. Our only hope was 
now in the fog. If that held, we might not be dis- 
covered—at once. 

“Tf we can’t get her afloat, the only thing to do is 
to swim off to the main land and take to the woods,” 
Ned said. 

The carpenter could not swim a stroke, and by 
so doing we should have to leave our provisions and | 
arms behind. 1t was a hard alternative. | 
The light increased only too fast. We began to! 
look about us. The spit of shingle and sand was of 
perhaps an acre’s extent; and on walking across it 
Ned espied a few bits of driftwood, one a smooth 





it immediately, together with the other pieces. 


the water-cask. 
While we were thus engaged the ship blew up. 
We were tugging at the water-butt to get it over the 


nist to a great height. It was followed the next in- 
stant by a heavy roar, the crash of timbers and a 
smothered shriek! Then there were loud splashes of 
beams and other heavy articles falling into the sea. 

The carpenter leaped up from the sand, shouting 
loudly. 

“There went the William and Matilda!” Ned ex- 
claimed. 

Exciting as was the explosion, it nevertheless sad- 
dened our hearts. The last link between us and 
home was gone. We felt strangely and sadly alone. 
But stranger and more impressive was the silence 
that followed the explosion. A moment before the 
whoops and cries had been constant. Now an utter 
silence had fallen. 

We could only guess at the result, but did not 
doubt that a terrible retribution had come to the 
savage captors. 

For our own part we stood listening and watch- 
ing. Soon alight arose in the direction of the ex- 
plosion. The wreck was on fire. Ere long it burned 
| fiercely. We could distinctly hear the roar of the 
| flames, and that slow and mournful crackling that 
resounds from large fires. 

To be continued. 


——_—__+@—____ 


BACON AND BUCKSHOT FOR DINNER.—For “‘gob- 
bling” any thing and every thing, a toad beats an 
ostrich—if we may judge from the experiments here 
noticed: 

A gentleman in Macon, Ga., has a well-known toad 








gunwale, when a blood-red flush lighted up the fog | 
inasecond. We hadamomentary glimpse of a vast, | but smaller and somewhat shy; and you can’t think 
bright flame mounting the sky and lighting the white | what a sweet, sensible girl she is! 





DEAR CovstN,—I have been in England nearly 
three months, and I think I am qualified to write you 
something reliable as to what I see and hear. You 
remember the talks we used to have about lords and 
ladies, and that when I left America you made me 
promise to write you how they really lived, if I 
should ever have the opportunity of describing a 
visit to any of them. 

Cousin Sarah lives at Windsor, and what a pleas- 
ant place it is! When the Queen is here it is all life 
and animation. I wish I could picture to you the 
lovely castle and its grounds. I had been here some 
two months when one day Cousin Sarah’s maid came 
to my room to tell me that there was company, and I 
was to go down. 

“And it’s Lady Havens,” said Kate, stopping at 
the door. “If you look out you'll see the pony phae- 
ton, and Lady Alice is come with her, They’re great 
friends of Miss Sarah.” 

Of course, for a moment or two I was all in a flut- 
ter. I had such exaggerated notions, you see. It 
was very silly of me, to be sure, but [imagined that I 
had nothing to put on to make myself presentable to 
such people. 

“O Kate, what shall Ido to look nice?” I asked, 
turning from mirror to table. 

“Why, miss, you’ve every thing on you need; 
that dress is just sweet,’ she said, pulling at my 
skirt. 

I had a confused notion that I needed a silk dress 
with lace and ribbons, in short, no end of furbelows; 
you remember what our ideas used to be. 


billet of cedar, five or six feet long. He brought | I was never so awkward going into a room, and 
| never put more thoroughly at my ease. 

Using a stone for a fulcrum, we pried up the boat’s | 
keel out of the sand, and thrust under stones and bits | an, more quietly dressed than even mamma, in her 
of wood. This we did, hoping to move the boat more | 
easily. We then took out all the load and rolled out course, in speaking of her, I must call her what 


Fancy! Lady Anne was a small, very plain wom- 
almost Quaker style. And little Lady Alice,—of 


everybody else does, though she is only “Alice,”’ 
when we are together,—I was pleased with her at 
once. Would you believe it? She was dressed in 
even a plainer frock than I was, and is just my age, 


We passed a delightful hour. Lady Anne mado 


| Cousin Sarah promise to bring me to Thorpe House, 
| the country-seat left Lady Anne by her father. At 


| first Cousin Sarah thought she could not leave her 
| writing, but she was overruled, as Lady Anne said 
she should have a room to herself, and might keep 
just as secluded as she pleased. 

Well, I felt a little strange about going to the 
| house of a real lord, because I fancied there would 
| be so much formality and etiquette. It seemed to 
'me that I ought to have a completely new outfit, 
' that I was going to a great palace where every thing 
| would be served on gold and silver,—in short, I was 
| prepared for an endless succession of splendors. 
| I noticed that Cousin Sarah did not seem at all 
| elated; that in the course of the week she never said 
| any thing about new dresses, only that she supposed 
| we children would go rambling about, and it would 
| be better to carry two or three linen suits. And 
when we were packed, she called a cab, just as if 
she were going down to the market, and the box was 
taken with us. 

After a lovely drive we stopped at the lodge gate 
of the Thorpe House, which a little red-cheeked old 
woman opened, smiling. Then we rode up a long 
avenue between splendid old trees, till we came to 
an ancient brick house, terraced round; and under 
the portico, with its tall pillars and grim faces, stood 
Lady Anne, with Alice beside her, 
| There wasn’t a bit of splendor about it. In fact, 
| the great bare hall looked shabby to me, only a glo- 

rious light from the painted windows :nade it seem 





‘ remembered the general position of the island, and | in his garden which is disposed to be quite tame and full of subdued sunshine, 
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But my dear cousin, the walls were certainly 


cracked, and so were the great pictures cracked | casion to alter her views concerning the titled death by drowning,” 
and faded, and there was not even a carpet on | people of Great Britain. I find they are not! 
the stairs, which were of oak, and worn very | ashamed to know how to work, and are more ac- | the cells of the station-house. In the meantime | 


dark and polished. And so it was everywhere. 

All the furniture, though massive and rich in 

material originally, was dull and threadbare. 
Yes, dear, it was just so up stairs. Mamma’s 


room at home is perfectly beautiful compared to | not the polish and dignity of age makes them | find. Among them was one exception. This was 


the room that Lady Anne occupies, and even our 
rooms below are nicer than the parlors and 
drawing-room of Thorpe House. 

I confess I was astonished to see nothing but 
old-fashioned things, but it made me feel won- 
derfully at home. They seem to be proud of 
household matters here, according to their age. 
Some of the old pictures they think are quite 
priceless, though they look dingy and common- 
place enough to me. But then the names of great 
masters are written on the canvas. 

There are plenty of servants in Thorpe House, 
some of them perfectly gray, but the mistress 
and her grown daughters are never idle. They 
are quite the busiest people on the premises. I 
have been mortified sometimes to find them up 
and in the garden or at some really domestic 
work when I have come down in the morning. 

You remember Celia Drum, and how anxious 
she is to prove that she never did a bit of work 
in her life, and who thinks she lives as finely as 
any lady in England. I wonder what she would 
say to come in upon us at Thorpe House of a 
morning and see every one of us busy? And 
last Thursday, when the maid who takes care of 
the silver was sick, the eldest girls, Lady Lucy 
and Lady Anne, as they are called, made her go 
to bed, then they polished the silver beautifully, 
and seemed to think it was the most natural 
thing in the world to manage matters till poor 
Polly got up again. , 

I became so ashamed of my own idleness, see- 
ing these girls go from one thing to another, tak- 
ing orders from their mamma and seldom think- 
ing of their own pleasure till after a certain hour 
of the day, that I was fairly driven to ask for 
something to do. This is very different, is it not, 
from what you and I thought and talked about 
the nobility? But I assure you it is a true picture. 

Lady Alice is yet in the nursery, though she is 
nearly fifteen,—that is, she studies there still, 
under a governess, and is as simple as a child. 
She has very few elaborate dresses, in fact, not 
as many or as costly as those you and I have 
long thought necessary to our growing dignity, 
and yet she seems always quite contented, and 
speaks of herself as a little girl. 


Every day we take long walks together, but 
then we can go great distances, and yet not leave 
the grounds. Then come lessons and work, then 
lunch, practice on harp or piano, and not till 
then do we dress for dinner, which is conducted 
with much more real ceremony than any thing 
else that is done in the house. 

Ilike the way in which English people come to 
their meals. There is no hurry and no waiting, 
for everybody is expected to be on time. That 
is one of the laws that, like those of the Medes 
and Persians, must be strictly obeyed. Then peo- 
ple wait, and somehow when they do eat, go 
about it so leisurely, stopping often to talk. It 
may appear somewhat slow to a stranger, but it 
raises the ordinary act of feeding to a degree be- 
yond the mere satisfaction of the animal wants 
and enjoyments. 


In the evening we have singing and games 


Lord Havens, who 
is not in Parliament now, is almost like a child 
among his children, and is quite as delighted 
with a new song sung by one of his daughters 
as if some prima donna had exerted herself to 
give him the benefit of her rare voice. He often 
brings home a charade or a clever story for the 
young folks, and though he is an exceedingly 
plain man, and rather pompous in his way, yet I 
am getting to like him very much, for the real 
heartiness with which he enters into our little 
plans, 


when there is no company. 


So you see your American cousin has had oc- 


| tive than our fine ladies at home. They are not 
| at all anxious for show, or to make a sensation. 
| They are proud of their old houses, that are, some 


| of them, a part of history, and furniture that has 


| uncomfortable. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


I suppose their beautiful repose of manner is in 
| part the result of this feeling. They constitute 
| the household and not the furniture, and their 
minds are free from the harassing care of con- 
stantly renewing whatever is faded because the 
first gloss is gone. 





order are of the first importance with them, but 
they do not turn their drawing-rooms into show- 
rooms for upholstery. 

In fact, they are the most comfortable people I 


have met. Louise. 
er 


I WOULD BE THINE. 
Living or dying, Lord, I would be thine! 
O what is life? 
A toil, a strife, 
Were it not lighted by thy love divine. 
Lask not wealth,— 
I crave not health,— 
Living or dying, Lord, I would be thine! 
Paraphrased from Fenelon. 
ila 
THE BRIDE OF A PIRATE. 
A TRUE STORY. 

In the beginning of the year 1871 a gang of 
river pirates infested and had become a terror to 
that portion of Brooklyn, L. I., bounded by what 
is known as the Wallabout and Newton Creek. 

Between these two bays, the shore of the East 
River is lined with stately refineries, manufac- 
tories and storehouses, while moored at the docks 
are vessels of nearly every description. 

The small number of police, and the isolated 
position of the piers, made it safe and convenient 
for thieves to ply their vocation by aid of small 
boats. This trade of piracy at last became so 
alarming, that sailors and skippers of vessels 
were frequently gagged, and in some cases shot, 
while the pirates made off with their plunder. 

The chief of police at length determined to 
capture the thieves, and detailed some of his 
most daring officers to carry the purpose into exe- 
cution. The first night each man was assigned 
his place, but no demonstration was made by 
the thieves. The second night set in cold and 
rainy, and the little force of detectives stood on 
the lonely, gloomy wharf, silent and expectant, 
hoping for and yet dreading an encounter with 
the desperados. Not till ten o’clock, while the 
rain was still steadily falling, was there any 
sign of an approach towards any of the large 
vessels in the docks. 

At that time two boats were seen approaching 
slowly, one from New York, the other from the 
direction of the Wallabout. There seemed to be 
an understanding between them, for one of the 
boats came cautiously to the shore, while the 
other continued up the river. 

Two officers started immediately for the boat 
nearest shore, at the same time a third officer 
hurried away to apprise the other gang of police- 
men. When the officers came upon the pirates, 
the latter had succeeded in boarding a brig. 
They had overpowered the watch, had bound 
and gagged the captain, and were in the act of 
dragging their booty across the deck of the ves- 
sel as the policemen sprang upon them. 

“Tt was an ugly business,” said the officer who 
told me the story; “we struck down one man, 
while on both sides revolvers were drawn and 
shots exchanged in the darkness. 

“A desperate encounter ensued. A rush was 
made for the small boat, and three of the pirates 
succeeded in getting into it, and were about to 
push off when the officers fired among them and 
one of their party fell into the water wounded. 
The policemen sueceeded in jumping into the 
boat, the night-robbers were overpowered and 
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Exquisite cleanliness and perfect neatness and | 
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bound, and the wounded man rescued from 
The prisoners were soon ashore and lodged in 


the arrest of the second boat load had been ac- 
complished, and the whole of the desperate gang | 
were secured. 

A set of viler looking men it would be hard to 


the man who had been shot, and who seemed to 
be the leader of the gang. He, by his manly 
beauty, attracted particular attention. No one 
could have believed, from his appearance, that 
he had ever been engaged in a life so full of 
crime and peril. He had beautiful, intelligent 
gray eyes, moustache and side-whiskers cut in 
the English style, and a countenance expressive 
of sincerity and goodness. 

The next morning the prisoners were all taken 
before a justice of the peace and committed to 
await the action of the grand jury. They were 
followed from place to place by a crowd of peo- 
ple, some mere spectators, and some, no doubt, 
friends. 

Among the latter was a lovely girl, apparently 
about eighteen years of age, who remained for 
some time at headquarters, entreating that she 
might be admitted to the wounded prisoner; but 





















jured, until he was extricated. Then it was 
found that his flesh had not been so much ag 
scratched, the hook having been driven only 
through his coat-sleeve. 

Dr. Sequard next referred to the convulsiona. 
ries of St. Medard, who suffered themselves to be 
trampled under foot in a most shocking way 
without feeling pain, as a remarkable illustra. 
tion of the suppression of feeling by mental jp. 
fluence, of which the mesmeric anesthesia is ap. 
other example. 

These convulsionaries, we may add, to make 
the illustration more clear to those unfamiliar 
with their history, were French religious fanatics, 
who believed themselves endowed with certain 
miraculous powers, by which they could resist 
torture and physical injury. Bishop Douglas ad. 
mits that many of them were invulnerable to fire, 

Montgarton relates many incidents of the con. 
vulsionaries’ powers of endurance. Blows from 
a hammer that would crush an animal, produced 
no effect whatever upon them, and the phenome. 
na that they exhibited astonished and terrified 
even the Jesuits, their persecutors. 

The secretions of the body are all capable of 
being made active or arrested by nerve influence, 
On this point the doctor’s illustrations were also 
very interesting. The Emperor Nicholas once 





she was invariably refused. Then she would 
pull down her thick gauze veil and weep piteous- 
ly on her way from the place. 

| When the young man was conveyed to the jail 
| she found means of admittance, and attended to 
his wounded arm and brought him delicacies. 

One day she requested the jailer to send for a 
clergyman, and there in that forlorn cell in Rich- 
mond Street Jail, the marriage ceremony was 
performed, which bound this girl for life to a 
doomed criminal. 

The time of the trial came. Many visitors 
were present. The case was tried. The jury 
had retired, and after long consultation, returned 
and took their places. The judge asked the sol- 
emn question,— 

“Gentlemen of the jury, what is your ver- 
dict?” 

The foreman arose and said, ‘We find the 
prisoners guilty.” 

Then came the sentence, “Ten years of prison 
life.” 

There was a low response of pity for the pris- 
oner, who looked so handsome and so pale, but 
from one pair of lips a shriek rang out that al- 
most curdled the blood of the listeners, and the 
poor young wife was carried away fainting. 

Some one said, “That is Col. B——’s daugh- 
ter. How came she here?” 

When it was known that she was the prisoner’s 
wife a shock went through the crowd. 

The poor girl was taken to her aristocratic 
home, where up to that moment not a single 
member of the family dreamed of the disgrace 
she had brought upon them, by her marriage 
with one of the lowest of the criminal fraternity 
—a dock thief, a river pirate. 

It was, however, only too true. When but a 
school-girl, she had met this man in the cars, 
which she frequented daily, and allowed him to 
pay her slight attentions, which no young lady 
should accept from an entire stranger. Then 
the intimacy grew, appointments were made, the 
matter was kept a secret from parents and 
friends, and—here was the culmination. 

The wretched wife of a convicted criminal, this 
poor, misguided girl pines in seclusion, and it is 
doubtful if she lives till her husband is released 
from his well-merited imprisonment. 

He 
EFFECTS OF THE IMAGINATION 
ON THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

Dr. Brown-Sequard recently delivered a series 
of lectures at the Lowell Institute, Boston, on 
Nervous Force, in the last of which he dwelt par- 
ticularly on the effects of imagination on the 
nervous system. 

The power of the mind over the body through 
nerve force, he said, was infinitely greater in ex- 
tent and variety than people suppose, and the 
phenomena of mesmerism, animal magnetism, 
and the Od force, afford most striking illustra- 
tions of the immense influence of the imagina- 
tien on the delicate nervous system. Dr. John 
Hunter was able to will pain into different parts 
of his own body, and if any one supposes any 
particular part of his system to be diseased, the 
painful sensations which he imagines to be the 
symptoms and effects of the disease will usually 
be felt in that part. 

Bennett, of Edinburgh, said Dr. Sequard, in il- 
lustration of this interesting point, relates the | 
case of a butcher who, in weighing an animal, ! 
was accidentally caught in a meat-hook and sus- 
pended for a considerable time by the arm. He 
fancied that the hook had pierced the flesh and 
been driven through the arm, and he suffered 





ordered bread pills to be given to a company of 
| soldiers, who were told that certain results would 
| follow. The results which had been described 
| followed in almost every case, from the mere ef- 
fect of nervous action. 

In a certain hospital an hundred patients were 
given a neutral remedy, and afterwards told that 
a mistake had been made, and that they had 
swallowed a very violent emetic. Eighty out of 
the hundred were soon seized with vertigo. 

The pain of toothache often vanishes at the 
sight of the dentist’s chair, and of neuralgia, be- 
fore the implements of the surgeon. Dropsy has 
been arrested and cured by giving the patient the 
idea that a cure was morally certain. 

The doctor referred to the stigmata, or the 
marks of the nails on the Saviour’s hands and 
feet, which are said to have appeared on the 
bodies of Catholic devotees, a century or more 
ago, and which were especially exhibited by St. 
Francis, of Assisi, and his followers. 

“We ought not to lose from our sight,” he 
said, in careful language, “the possibility that 
these occurrences, however unquestionable they 
be, are yet simply owing to the action of the im- 
agination through the nervous system.” For 
example, a mother once saw a window-sash de- 
scend with violence upon her little child’s fin- 
gers, whereupon the ends of her own fingers 
seemed to bear the marks of the sash, and she 
was instantly seized with extreme pain in them, 
and they became so inflamed and swollen that 
she was forced to undergo medical treatment, 
The imagination capable of producing such ef- 
fects as these might also cause phenomena like 
the stigmata. 

Nerve force has not only a powerful but very 
various field of action. But its limits are our 
own bodies. When an arm is amputated, it loses 
its continuity with our central nervous system, 
and becomes dead to our will, and when its mo- 
tor nerve is cut, it equally becomes dead to all 
conscious impulses. This fact is destructive to 
any theory that a force exists in our system ca 
pable of replacing the nerve force. 

Nervous force is accumulated by rest, but too 
long rest stops the accumulation. Churebill 
writes, the doctor added, with his usual good- 
humored smile, in concluding,— 































“The surest road to health, say what we will, 
Is never to suppose that we are ill. 

Most of our ills, as we poor mortals know, 
From doctors and imagination grow.” 


HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN. 


Few persons realize how little trouble is required 
to secure every day through the summer months 
fresh flowers to make home cheerful. Let us see 
how it may be done. 

Here is a small spot of bare ground behind the 
fence and in the fullsun. This will do for a little 
garden because the position is sunny and sheltered 
from the north and west winds. The wind makes 
rough work with flowers, and to have fine, handsome 
blooms, the garden must be placed where the plants 
will be in some degree protected from it. If the 
plot of ground before the house and next the road is 
sunny and sheltered, that will be better still, as it 
will give your neighbors pleasure in looking at the 
bright colors of your garden as well as yourself. 

The spring has fairly opened, and the sun shines 
so warm and bright that it seems as if the time had 
come, if we wish a flower-bed, to plant our seeds. 
But there is no need to hurry. There will be cold 
storms yet, and if your plants come up, they would 
only shiver in the cold rain, and get discouraged and 
refuse to grow at all. All that can be done to-day 
(April 22d) is to get the ground ready. This you cat 
do by picking up the sticks and stones that may be 








excruciating pain in the parts supposed to ba in- 


found upon it. Then get some of the men about the 
house to bring you a wheelbarrow full of manure, 
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gpread the dressing thick upon the surface of your | 
jittle garden plot, and either spade it thoroughly 
sourself, or get some one else to do it foryou. Then 
get a rake and rake the ground until the earth is 
smooth and fine. 

Never mind now about paths and beds. When 
the plants are set out you can leave little lanes 
petween them, and that will be all you will need 
in the way of paths. If you want as many flow- 
es as possible, in arranging the garden you can 
pack the plants close and solid, so that the weeds 
will not get achance to grow. Or they can be ar- 
ranged so that each plant will have a large space 
about it. In the latter, you can get handsome plants 
and a few flowers ; in the former, many more flowers 
ean be obtained, but the plants will not look quite so 
well. 

Next week we will tell you how to plant your gar- 
den. i 
A HAUNTED AOUSE. 

If sharp eyes and brave hearts would explore 
honses said to be haunted, they could soon solve the 
mystery, and scatter all fears. 

Yrs. Somerville, in her “Recollections,” gives a 
comical account of a great scare in her girlhood, 
when the ghosts turned into rats. One night, when 
the house was crowded with guests, she was sent to 
sleepinaroom remote from all others. Overhead 
wasa garret filled with presses and family stores of 
all kinds, among others several whole cheeses on a 
ward, slung to the rafters by ropes. The room had 
abad name, and the servants would not sleep in it, 
declaring it to be haunted. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the little girl 
was terribly frightened on being waked by a crash 
and by a rolling noise overhead. She managed to 
find a club, and began to pound furiously, till her 
father came to the rescue. He searched for the 
ghosts, and soon found them. Mischievous rats had 
gnawed the ropes in the garret, and the falling 
cheeses caused the noise and the fright. The child 
was laughed at for her fears, and scolded for mak- 
ing such au uproar. 








FREAK OF ELECTRICITY. 

Science has not yet solved all the mysteries of elec- 
tricity. It cannot tell whether this mighty agent is 
a substance, or a foree, or only a form of motion. 
Norcan it explain satisfactorily the appearance of 
fire-balls on mastheads or church spires. 

An English family, spending some time in Italy, 
near Turin, give an account of a curious electrical 
appearance. The lightning had been sharp, but had 
disappeared. Suddenly a pale bluish light rose in 
the valley, which gradually spread along the summit 
of the Alps and the tops of the hills behind the 
house. Then a2 column of the same pale blue light, 
tually within our reach, came curling up from the 
slope close to the terrace, exactly as if wet woods had 
been burning. In about ten minutes the whole van- 
ished; but in less than quarter of an hour the phe- 
homena were repeated exactly as described, and were 
followed by a dark night and torrents of rain. It was 
avery unusual instance of what is known as electric 
glow; that is, electricity without tension. 

—__——__—-4@——_—_— 
A NEW MOUNT SINAI. 

Travellers are always making new discoveries, and 
Dr. Beke, the famous English traveller, claims to 
have just discovered the true Mount Sinai, where 
the law was given to the Israelites. 

He places it many miles away from the Sinaitic 
Desert, where biblical writers have been accustomed 
tolocate it. «It lies, he says, a day’s journey north- 
east of Akaba, an Arabian village, and is about five 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

This mountain, he says, corresponds much more 
closely to the Bible descriptions than any of the sum- 
mits hitherto known. It rises abruptly from the 
plain, and its summit can be seen at 2 great distance 
inall directions. At its base the country is compar- 
atively level, suitable for the encampment of a vast 
multitude, like the host of Israel. 

He has found, also, inscriptions on the side of the 
mount, and remains of former sacrifices on the sum- 
uit, It is very doubtful if the supporters of the old 
Views will surrender to the claim of Dr. Beke. 

ae 

ALMOST A FATAL HUCKLEBERRY. 

Don’t laugh when your mouth is full, and be sure 
0 inhale through your nose when you eat. Any thing 
from outside lodged in the ‘lungs is sure destruction 


unless removed by coughing, which is too seldom the 
case, 





One of the more fortunate careless ones was a Con- 
hecticut lady who last July swallowed a huckleberry 
the wrong way.” She thought nothing of the mat- 
ter after the temporary uneasiness passed away; but 
‘on symptoms of consumption appeared, though her 
general health seemed good. In December she 
coughed up the huckleberry, and the dreaded symp- 
toms of disease disappeared. 


But a little girl in Pennsylvania sucked a clove 
down her windpipe while at play, and it remained in 


so skilfully prepared by his French cook as not to! One of them said to his father, “Our teacher slept 
| all the afternoon, and we appointed a committee of 
| boys to keep the flies off = 
into the court to play, and when he moved we all 
hushed ve | until he was sound asleep again. 
when he did wake up he took the big stick and struck 
out, right and left, and gave every boy in schoola 
floggin i 


be distinguished from mutton or rabbit. 
The people seem to have thus acquired a taste for 
such dishes. A pair of dogs, such as are eaten in 
China, are now on exhibition at the Zoological Gar- 
dens in Paris. If they flourish they are to form a 
new article of food. The dogs are small, have no 
hair, and are enormously fat. They are fed solely 
on a vegetable diet, and this, it is said, gives a rare 
delicacy to their flesh. We all have canine teeth, but 
we never knew before that we had a tooth for dog, 
or thought it likely that we should have dogs for our | 
teeth. | 
— +o 

A SPLENDID FAILURE. 
Young people are easily discouraged in their first | 
attempts at debating. They form literary societies | 
with high expectations, but in the discussions of sub- 
jects for debate do not succeed in expressing their 
thoughts; the wheels run heavily; and generally in 
a few weeks the clubs are broken up because all in- 
terest in them has died out. It may be comforting 
to know that big folks fail as well as little ones. 

John Stuart Mill’s Autobiography tells of a signal | 
failure of a debating society, made up of the most . 
brilliant young men in London, about fifty years ago. 
Macaulay joined it, and Thirlwall, Samuel Wilber- | 
force, Charles Thomson, the three brothers Villiers, | 
the two brothers Bulwer, and others who have since 
been equally eminent, were members. 
meeting for debate was appointed, and a crowded | 
audience, many of whom were public men, came to- | 
gether with high anticipation» A noted Oxford ora- | 
tor opened the discussions. He utterly failed to 
command either ideas or words, and sat down deep- 
ly mortified. Several other big guns followed, with 
little better success. As a result, everybody went 
away disgusted with the performance. The young | 
orators, from whom so much was expected, were so | 
chagrined at the result, that they never attended a | 
second meeting. 


THE MONKEY’S JUSTICE. 

The milk trade has some dishonest men in it, as all 
other trades have. Watering milk is a risky busi- | 
ness, and a sad species of cheating, but some rogues 
have practiced it and made money, though not all | 
of them escape punishment. A story of retribution is | 
told of one dishonest dealer, in which a monkey fig- 
ures as judge and executioner, and makes out quite 
as well as the ape that settled the quarrel of the cats | 
in the fable. 


A Dutchman once made a good fortune by the | 
milk trade, sold out and started for the fatherland. 
His gold was tiedup ina bag. A monkey caught up 
the bag and climbed up to the masthead. The evil 
genius then commenced throwing the gold pieces, | 
first one on to the deck and the other into the sea. 
“Himmel!” claimed the Dutchman, “how doosh de 
little fellow know how to divite monish. Dot which 
come by de vater he trows into de vater, and dot | 
much vich come by de milk he gives to me!” 


cern iececiattice 
MILITARY DISCIPLINE, 


Military discipline requires a sentinel to remain | 
at his post till relieved by orders. Soldiers often 
perish by adhering to this military rule, when they 
might easily escape by breaking it. A Russian sol- 
dier was recently rewarded for his fidelity. 


A remarkable instance of the instinct of discipline 
in the Russian army has just occurred ata fire in the 
small town of Bardosck, where one hundred and 
ninety-two houses were burned. A sentinel who 
was on duty, having been fogotten, remained at his 
post. His watch-box was consumed, and his clothes 
were already on fire, when a corporal arrived to re- 
lieve him. The Emperor, upon hearing of the cir- 
cumstance, sent the man fifty roubles, decorated him 
with the order of St. Anne, and gave instructions 
for him to be made a non-conunissioned officer. 


| 
| 
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A GIRL'S INNOCENT JOKE, 

There are various “polite” ways of calling a man 
a donkey, but to imply the name without knowing it 
is sometimes rather amusing. In a recent dinner 
speech Mr. William Evarts, the great New York 
lawyer, to give point to a joke at the expense of 
somebody else, told the following at the expense of 
himself: 

A few summers since, Mr. Evarts, at the urgent 
request of one of his younger daughters, sent up to 
his country place in Vermont a donkey for her use. 
She had read about donkeys, but was not familiar 
with their peculiar vocalism. The animal’s strange 
noises inspired her with the profoundest pity for his 
evident distress. So she wrote to her father, “Dear 
papa, I do wish you would come up here soon, my 
donkey is so lonesome.”’—New Yerk Evening Mail. 
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QUICKNESS OF EDUCATED DEAF 
MUTES. 

It is a well-known fact that the loss of one or more 
senses sharpens the rest. When the deaf or blind 
receive training at special schools, this sagacity is 
developed in a curious and wonderful degree. The | 
Messrs. Whipple, of Mystic River, Conn., who teach | 
deaf mutes to speak and understand by looking at; 
others’ lips, say in their Journal,— 

It is quite amusing to see a deaf person who can 





her lungs, creating an abscess that finally /estered 
through upon her breast and upon her back. She 
died after weeks of intense suffering. 
People who carry pins in their mouths are guilty of 
‘timinal recklessness. ; 
+o - 


DOGS TO EAT. 


During the siege of Paris the people were reduced | the Arabs” gives us quite a good idea of what the 


Phin Straits for food that they were glad to eat rats 
“ss, or almost any thing else that was edible. 


Parisian 2 : Se < | I was once at Mr. Youm’s house when his two 
“sian Candy sometimes made his last dinner of | hoys, Giurgius and Leopold—tine lads they are, too 
®timal food on his pet terrier; which, however, was —came home from school. They were in great glee. 


| read the lips watch the shadow of a face in people 
{on the wall, and tell what the shadow says by the 
| movement of its lips. Friends who have called in to 
| spend the evening have often been greatly aston- 
| ished at this proof of our pupils’ skill in lip-read- 
ing. 


—————_<+o>—___—_—- 
AN ARAB SCHOOLMASTER, 
This bit of a sketch from Dr. Jessup’s “Women of 


| native schools are around Mt. Lebanon: 


THE YOUTHS 


wrong, and he was determined to hit the right one, 
so he tiogged us all.” 


tle profit, and possibly some of our readers may /earn 
| much and know little. 


COMPANION. 


ile the rest went down 


But 


e father asked, “But why did he flog them all?” 
“Because he said he knew some of us had done 


——+o+—_—___—— 
LEARNING AND KNOWING. 
There is a good deal of study done at school to lit- 





A gentleman showed his niece an apple, and by its 
means explained to her about the world. She looked | 
at him with much earnestness, and then said, “Why, 
uncle, you don’t mean that the earth really turns | 
round, do you?” | 

His answer was, “Did you not learn that several | 
years ago?” 

“Yes,’’ she replied, “I learned it, but I never knew | 
it before.” | 
+> H 
| 

A PLEASANT-LOOKING gentleman stepped out on 
the platform, and, inhaling the fresh air, enthusias- 
tically observed to the brakeman, “Isn’t this invig- 


orating?”’ “No, sir; it is Bethel,” said the consci- 
entious employe. The pleasant-looking gentleman 
retired. 





The first | , 


Beautiful and Costly 
PRESENTS, 
To be given to Subseribers to the Companion. 


Two Pianos; Two Parlor Organs; Thirty 
Gold Watches, and Forty-one Silver Watches 
to be given to the serenty-five subscribers to the Compan- 
fon, who send us the largest number of new subscribers 
up to July 1, 1874. The offer was made last November, 
and includes all new names sent since that month. 

The Presents will be given in addition to a Premium for 


| each new name. 


1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, Seven Oc- 
AVE, COs -- R535 
1 Fine Piano, Seven Octave, cost -8450 
1 Smith American Organ, co -%300 
1 Smith American Organ, co -8190 
6 Gold Waltham Watches, Hunting Cases, 
SE cnbinticibusiorinntacctedeseenedebencae 810 
6 Gold Watches, Liunting Cases, good time- 
Keepers, Cost ol ¢: 
6 Gold Watches, 
Keepers, Cost of 
6 Gold Watches, 
Keepers, cost of each 
6 Gold Watches, Open Faces, good timekeep- 
DO ea ee 
i2 Silver Waches, Hunting Cases, good time- 
ee eee eee 
12 Silver Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 
keepers, Cost Of exc 
17 Silver Watches, Open » good time- 
OR BONES CRO. in eccescccccecesivieseses $15 


The Chickering Piano is known and accepted the 
world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that make 
the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and Con- 
cert Room. ‘his that we offer is one of Chickering & 
Sons’ best instruments. The Chickering Piano that we 
gave last year, for the largest nuinber of new names, 
has received most gratifying commendation. 

The second Piano offered is a seven octave instru- 
ment, froin one ot the oldest manufactories in the coun- 
try, that is celebrated for the thoroughness of its work. 
It is of fine workmanship, beautiful finish, and in rich- 
ness of tone and flexibility of action, is a most superior 
instrument. 

The two Smith American Parlor Organs.— 
These wre trom the manufactory of S. D. & H.W. Simith. 
The reputation of this firm is an assurance of the excel- 
lence of the instruments. No Organs have been more 
sought throughout the country than those of these 
manufacturers,—and certainly none are more deserving 
of popularity. 

The Waltham Gold Watches.— The Waltham 
Watch Company now turnish a Watch that rivals the 
best by European makers. They have given years of 
patient and skilful upplication to the perfecting of an 
Ainerican Watch, that would be a credit to American 
genius and workmanship, and having succeeded, are 
now in the full tide of successful manufacture. These 
that we offer rank among their best timekeepers. They 
are full jeweled, with expansion balance, and are en- 
closed in heavy gold hunting cases. 
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| The Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of 


the very best quality tor the — named. We warrant 
them good timekeepers—and give our word that they 
are equal in all respects to any watches sold at retail at 
the prices given for the different grades. 

Remember, whether you get a Present or not, 
the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each sub- 
scriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure pros- 
pect of an additional and most gratifying Pressnt if 
you persevere. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 




















Y. C. 
DOLLAR STATIONERY. 


This box is specially prepared by the Publishers of the 
Youth's Companion—is unlike any other, and in style, 
quality, variety of tints and amount given is superior to 
any box of Stationery offered tothe publie. The box con- 
tains,— 

One-fourth quire each Azurine, Cream, Rose, Coffee, 
Lavender and White tint. Envelopes to match each tint 
and style. Also, a Blotting sheet, Six Gillott’s Steel Pens, 
a genuine Ivory Paper Folder and Cutter, and a Cush- 
man’s Rubber Erasing and Ink Extracting Pencil to re- 
move ink and other stains from the fingers, paper, linen, 
wood, etc. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of $1 00. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 

N. B.—Any one desiring paper and envelopes only we 
will put in one-half more of each kind and send postpaid 
on receipt of one dollar. 


THE FIFTY-CENT BOX © 
Y. €. Stationery. 


This box contains one quire tinted paper and envelopes, 
initialled, a Blotting Sheet, six Gillott’s Steel Pens, a neat 
Pen Holder, a Lead Pencil and a Rubber Eraser. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of 50 cents. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 
B.—Any one desiring paper and envelopes only we 








N. y 
will add a quire and package in place of the extra articles 
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Was Nearly Blind. 


HE READ THE ADVERTISEMENT 
AND WAS CURED. 


H. R. STEVENS: 

Dear Sir—In expressing my thanks to yon for benefits 
derived from the use of Vegetine, and to benetit others, I 
will state— 

When eight or nine vears old, I was afflicted with Scrof- 
ula, which made its appearance in my eyes, face and head, 
and I was very near blind for two years. All kinds of 
operations were performed on my eyes, and all to no good 
results. Finally the disease principally settled in my 
body, limbs und feet, and at times in an aggravated way. 

Last summer I was, from some cause, weak in my spine 
and kidneys, and it was at times very hard to retain the 
urine. Seeing your advertisement in the Commercial, I 
sete ah a bottle of VEGETINE and commenced using ac- 
cording to directions. In two or three days I obtained 

reat relief. Atter using four or five bottles 1 noticed it 
had a wonderiul effect on the rough ly blotches on my 
body and legs. I still ured VEGETINE, and the humorous 
sores one aiter another disappeared until they were all 
gone, and I attribute the cure of the two diseases to VEe@- 
ETINE, and nothing else. 

lf lamever affected with anything of the kind again, I 
shall try VEGETINE as the only reliable remedy. 

Once more accept my thanks, and believe me to be, 
ery respectfully, AUSTIN PARROTT, 
Dec. 1, 1872. No. 35 Gano St., Cincinnati, 0. 









“VEGRBTINE,” says-a Boston physician, “has no equalas 
a blood purifier. Hearing of its many wonderful cures, 
after all other remedies had failed, I visited the laboratory 
and convinced myself of its genuine merit. It is prepared 
from barks, roots and herbe, eaeh ot which is high y ef- 
fective, and they are compounded in such a manner as to 


produce astonishing results.’ 


Valuable Information. 


Boston, Dec. 12, 1869. 
Gentlemen—My only object in giving you this testimo- 
ny is tospread valuable information. Having been badly 
afflicted with Salt Rheum, and the whole surface of my 
skin being covered with pimples and eruptions, many of 
which caused me great pain and annoyance, and knowi 
it to bea blood disease, I took many of the advertised blo 
preparations, among which was any quantity of Sarsapa- 
rilla, without obtaining any benetit, until I commenced 
taking the VeGeTINE; and before I had completed the 
first bottle [ saw that 1 had got the right medicine. Con- 
sequently I followed on with it until I had taken seven 
bottles, when I was Hebe a well man, and my skin 
is smooth and entirely free from pimples and eruptions. 1 
have never enjoyed so good health before, and I attribute 
it all to the use of VEGETINE. To benefit those afflicted 
with Rheumatism, I will make mention also of the VEGE- 
TINE’s wonderful power of curing me of this acute com- 
plaint, of which I have suffered so intensely. 
» H. TUCKER, 

Passenger Agent Michigan C. R. R., 

2 29 Tyler Street, Boston. 


Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. 
re : 


VAILL’S 


ar 

. j Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes. 

Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard, A variety 


FOLDING 


me of folding cane seat chairs for 
"Ww the South and tropicalcountries, 
For sale by all first-class deal- 


CHAIRS 















re ¢ 


2% 




















E. W. VAILL, 
Woreester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 





Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for euts, 
Say where you saw this Advertisement. 





CANVASSERS WANTED 


TO SELL THE 


Novelty Lawn Mower and Trimmer. 
CHEAPEST! SIMPLEST! LIGHTEST! BEST! 
ae Has had four years of satisfactory trial. 
Does what none —— can and all that any 
oe! 





Send porane stamp for circular. Address 
15—4t i 


1EO. DWIGHT, JR., & Co., Springfield, Mass, 





Forty Years’ Trial has proved 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 


the best. Paysons and Briggs’ Indelible Ink 


and 
BRIGGS’ MARKING PEN, 


singly or in COMBINATION, are sold by all 
druggists and fancy goods dealers. Canvass- 
ers wanted by 









F. H. STODDARD & CO., Northampton, Mass, 
Samples sent free for 75 cents. 


15—13t 








Beautiful inventions for marking Clothing 
and printing Cards, etc. Onewill do fora 
whole family. Movable Type. Profitable, 
amusing and instructive for the young. 

Jet Printer #1, Silver #1 25, 
with Ink, Type and neat Case, delivered 
by mail anywhere. 3 Alphabets extra 








on. 





named in this box for the same price, 


bie. Agents wanted. Golding & Co., 
Kilby Street, Bost ljl— 























For the Companion. 
WASHING DISHES. 

We have received a large amount of poetry of 
late, embracing a very wide range of subjects, 
but have never before received a poem on the 
very sensible and practical subject that heads 
this article. We leave it for our girls to decide 
whether this household poet has mistaken her 
ealling, or treated her subject with too much en- 
thusiasm, as we have seldom enjoyed the luxury 
of washing dishes. Our turn may come, as 
the writer kindly insinuates in the concluding 
stanza: 

Let boys have all the sport they will, 
In running, walking, riding— 

The girls a surer pleasure have, 
And one that’s more abiding. 

The boys may hunt and fly their kites, 
Or try all day for fishes, 

But O, there’s nothing in the world 
So nice as washing dishes. 


There’s much to see and talk about 
Within this world of ours, 
Thore’s much to love and to admire 
In poetry and flowers ; 
But there cannot a girl be found 
Who asks, or hopes, or wishes 
For any better pleasure than 
The fun of washing dishes. 


Let tourists talk about the Rhine, 
Of cataracts and fountains, 

The wonders of Yosemite 
And majesty of mountains. 

Let misers tell the happiness 
They find in hoading riches, 

One pleasure still above thein all 
Is that of washing dishes. 


The happiness girls find in this 
No tongue or pen can measure, 

And always it is just the same, 
A never-ending pleasure. 

Let lovers talk and sing of love, 
The magic charm in kisses, 

But ah, they never half conceived 
The bliss of washing dishes. 


Perhaps within the years to come, 

When women get to voting, 
The men will then their energies 

To dishes be devoting. 
Ah, we shall hail that glorious day, 

The crowning of our wishes, 
When men shall know the luxury 

There is in washing dishes. 

Miss CARRIE E. ELtis. 

— conan 





For the Companion. 


THE VERSES ON THE WALL. 

The great scholar, Dr. Valpy, who published 
an edition of Homer, and other learned works, 
became a Christian late in life, and shortly be- 
fore he died, he wrote a beautiful prayer and 
confession in a single four-line stanza: 

“In peace let me resign my breath, 
And thy salvation see ; 

My sins deserve eternal death, 
But Jesus died for me.” 

These verses fell into the hands of Dr. Marsh, 
who read them alond once at a religious service 
in the family of Lord Roden. The nobleman 
was so much pleased with them that he had 
them nicely written out and framed, and hung 
over the mantel-piece in his study. 

Gen. Taylor, a Waterloo veteran, while on a 
visit to Lord Roden some timo afterwards, read 
the lines and was much impressed by them. He 
was a man who had thought little on religion, 
and never liked to talk about it. But now every 
time he came into the study, his eyes would rest 
upon that motto over the mantel-piece. At last, 
one day Lord Roden exclaimed,— 

“General, you'll soon get that stanza by heart.’ 

“I know it by heart now,’ said the General, 
with feeling. Gen. Taylor was a changed man 
ever after. At the end of two years he died, and 
his last words were: 

“In peace let mo resign my breath, 
And thy salvation see; 

My sins deserve eternal death, 
But Jesus died for me.” 

A good while after this Lord Roden told the 
above story in the hearing of a young officer late- 
ly returned from the Crimean War, and repeated 
the lines at the close. Apparently they made no 
impression upon the young man at the time, but 
a few months proved that he had them “by 
heart,” too. 5 

Stricken down with a quick decline, and sensi- 
ble that he was near his end, he sent for Lord 
Roden, saying that he wished to see him without 
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delay. The nobleman hastened to the sick- 
room, and as soon as he entered, the dying man 
welcomed him with a smiling face. “I wanted 
to tell you what a blessing those lines have 
been to me,” he said. “They have been God’s 
message of comfort, brought to my memory after 
days of darkness here,— 
«Tn pooee let me resign my breath, 
And thy salvation see; 
My sins deserve eternal death, 
But Jesus died for me.’ ” 
And thus the sweet words of faith uttered in 
the simple rhyme of a dying scholar became the 
last consolation of two dying soldiers. 


+ oo——_——_ 


AN AWFUL FATE. 

The bondage of drunken appetite we call a sin, 
and blame the victims who will not break it and 
shake it off forever. But there are wretched 
persons in this world who cannot free themselves 
from the fearful thraldom. They are those who 
have inherited the vicious craving of their par- 
ents. If beings exist now, similar to the demoni- 
acs of the New Testament, these certainly belong 
to that unhappy class. “Visiting the iniquities 
of the fathers upon the children” is in the law of 
nature and the law of God, and every such case 
as the following affords terrible warning to the 
self-made drunkard, not only of what he is doing 
to himself, but of what he may do to his chil- 
dren: 


I knew in Texas & young man who was heir to 
a woeful heritage,—the passion for drink. He 
was physically one of the handsomest of men, 
and possessed of great and varied talents, which 
he had carefully cultivated. Moreover, he had 
served his country with distinguished bravery, 
and was then holding a high position of trust 
and honor, 

But with a regularity that was terrible, there 
came to him—no matter where he was, over his 
ledger, in the church, by the side of the woman 
he loved—a craving for brandy that possessed 
him like a demon, and drove him forth from 
among his fellows. 

With set lips and despairing face, he would 
deliver to a friend the keys of his office and be- 
take himself to his room—not as men go to a ca- 
rousal, but as they go to meet a fearful reckon- 
ing—and for two or three days drink in sullen si- 
lence till the craving was appeased. Some one 
was one day praising, in his presence, his vast 
stores of acquired information and his delicate 
fancy as an artist. 

“Yet [ shall die like a brute,” he said, sadly; 
and the despairing look of a hunted animal came 
into his eye as he added, ‘““My father died drunk 
—my mother—God forgive her!—my grandfather 
shot himself in delirium tremens—you know, 
boys, how poor Patrick died—it will be the same 
with me. 

His prophecy was too soon fulfilled.—Science 
of Health. 


— +o>— 





For the Companion, 
STEALING BAKED BEANS. 
Book agents have sometimes queer experiences 
in their travels. A young friend of ours relates 
with great gusto the following incident: 


Calling one Saturday at a house in a small 
country town in New Hampshire, he began at 
once to set forth the good qualities of his wares 
and, after the manner of his tribe, soon waxed 
wari in his subject. The good housewife, wip- 
ing her hands on her apron, set a chair for him, 
and hoping he would “exeuse her looks and her 
house, for, seein’ twas bakin’ day, she hadn’t 
got things set to rights,” was soon deeply inter- 
ested in his book. The agent talked on. His 
sharp eyes took in at a glance the appointments 
of the old-fashioned kitchen. His mental com- 
ment was something after this fashion: 

“?Tisn’t over and above nice, that’s a fact. 
Floor is dirty as a pig-pen. But she’ll wash it 
up, maybe. There’s an appetizing odor of brown 
bread and Indian pudding. Baked beans, real 
country baked beans, too. I’m tired to death. 
There’s no house near. Guess I'll stay here and 
rest over Sunday. I can stand the dirt one day.” 

Just here his attention was called to a small 
black-and-tan dog that seemed to be frantically 
jumping in and out of the stove oven. Being 
somewhat curious to observe the dog more close- 
ly, he moved his chair around where he could 
do so, and beheld just inside the open oven door 
a pot of beans steaming hot, and emitting the sa- 
vory smell which it seemed he was not alone in 
—— 

At every jump into the oven the little black- 
and-tan would catch a mouthful of the beans, 
drop them on the floor until they were cool, then 
devour them, and spring into the oven for more. 
The poor dog was evidently half-starved, and the 
book agent kept on “talking up” his wares and 
telling no tales, 

This went on for some time, the good woman 
being entirely unconscious of the havoc made 
with her Sunday morning breakfast. 

At last the dog, giving two or three convulsive 
jumps into the pot, brought out a huge piece of 
boiling hot pork upon the floor, The young man 
could stand it no longer, br* burst into a loud 
laugh, which with the yelping of the dog, who had 
sadly burned his mouth, callea the woman’s at- 
tention to the state of her bean-pot. 

Rising hastily, she gave the poor little black- 
and-tan a kick that sent him howling through 
the doorway; and then she exclaimed,— 

“That ere plaguey dog is the torment of m 
life bakin’ days, for he knows beans just as we! 
as folks do, by the smell of ’em!” 

The young agent blushed, conscious that he 
was hit; but he “blushed unseen’ by his irate 
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hostess, who, stooping down, coolly picked up 
the pork, adding,— 

“He thinks he’s folks, that pesky dog does! 
V’ll larn him better manners! This is the third 
time he’s pulled out that ’ere pork on to the floor 
this very afternoon! But he’s as neat a critter 
as ever run on four legs. I reckon ’taint hurt 
any.” 

Back again into the bean-pot went that unfor- 
tunate bit of pork, and the book agent went his 
way, concluding he would not stop over Sunday. 
and meditating on “ways that are dark and 
tricks that are vain.” Cc. A. 8. 


————_$_+@>—_—_—__ 


THE BEST MEDICINE. 
Take the open air,— 

The more you take the better; 
Follow nature’s laws 

To the very letter. 


Let the doctors go 
To the Bay of Biscay; 
Let alone the gin, 
The brandy and the whiskey. 


Freely exercise ; 
Keep your spirits cheerful; 
Let no dread of sickness 
Make you ever fearful. 


Eat the simplest food ; 

Drink the ee cold water; 
Then you will be well, 

Or at least you ought to. 


a. 


HOW THE SEA IS SALTED. 
Many people imagine that ocean water is natu- 
rally salt, and will be surprised to know that the 
salt comes from rocks, and is washed into the sea, 


The sea depends on the disintegration of rocks 
on land for its saltness. It does not originate in 
oceans and seas. Rains wash it and hold it in 
solution as particles are liberated by violence, 
decomposition and gradual action of many natu- 
ral forces. All streamlets and rivers, therefore, 
are constantly transporting salt to the sea. If 
there is more than can be held in solution, then 
it accumulates in masses at very deep points, 
which, in the revolution to which matter is sub- 
ject, may again be a stratum of salt somewhere 
remote from where the mass was formed. Thus 
the salt mines of Portland, and the vast horizon- 
tal bed of pure salt in Texas, as well as that 
mountain of rock salt in St. Domingo, were col- 
lected at the bottom of ancient seas, which are 
now dry land remote from water. 

There are places in Africa where the process of 
disintegration of salt from rocks is regularly go- 
ing out, but there is not water power enough to 
force it onward to the sea. Hence the particles 
are spread abroad and mixed up with soil. The 
negroes of Kalliul, in Northern Africa, having 
discovered its distribution where there is no wa- 
ter to dissolve in the ground, leach it. In that 
way they separate the salt. By evaporating the 
water holding it in solution, an excellent article 
for domestic purposes is produced. Salt pervades 
the earth. 

It exists in the grasses and most vegetable 
products on which animals feed. In that way 
they derive enough in most countries to meet the 
demands of their natures. They require as much 
as civilized humanity. With them salt is neces- 
sary, as with ourselves, for keeping the organs of 
vision in good condition. Stop the supply, and 
blindness would be universal. 





A CHINESE GOOSE HERD. 

A man who has been to Pekin, and done some 
“peekin’’ to good advantage, gives this amusing 
description of a fowl-peddler among the curious 
street-sights and street-characters of that northern 
“celestial” metropolis: 


And then there was the goose-rancher—a fellow 
who drove a hundred geese before him about the 
city and tried to sell them. He hada pole ten 
feet long, with a crook in the end of it, and occa- 
sionally a goose would branch out from the flock 
and make a lively break around the corner with 
wings half lifted and neck stretched to the ut- 
most. Did the goose-merchant get excited? No. 
He took his pole and reached after that goose 
with unspeakable sang-froid, took a hiteh round 
his neck, and “yanked” him back to his place in 
the flock without an effort. He steered his geese 
with that stick as easily as another man would 
steer a yawl. 

A few hours afterwards we saw him sitting on 
a stone at the corner, in the midst of the turmoil, 
sound asleep in the sun, with his geese squatting 
around him or dodging out of the way of asses 
and men. We came by again within the hour, 
and he was taking account of stock to see whether 
any of his flock had strayed or been stolen. The 
way he did it was unique. He put the end of his 
stick within six or eight inches of a stone wall, 
and made the geese march in single file between 
it and the wall, He counted them as they went 
by. There was no dodging that arrangement. 


———_—_— +> —_—_—_—_ 


EGYPTIAN EMBALMING. 

We bury our dead in graves and tombs. The 
Greeks and Romans burned dead bodies and pre- 
served the ashes in urns. The Egyptians em- 
balmed with the purpose of preserving the bodies 
for a future life. An exchange gives an account 
of the process: 


As soon as any one died, the friends of the de- 
ceased went through the city, raising the funeral 
wail. Covering their heads with mud and dust, 
and striking their breasts, they uttered exclama- 
tions of grief. 

The body was immediately sent to the under- 
taker’s, where it was embalmed in this way: The 
interior soft parts, both of the head and trunk, 








—— — 


were removed, and those cavities were filled with 
myrrh, cassia, cinnamon, and other aromatic 
herbs and gums. The body was then plunged in 
a bath of natron (which is something like sajt, 
petre), where it remained for seventy-two days, 
At the expiration of that time it was taken from 
the bath and swathed in many bandages of white 
linen—as many as a thousand yards have beep 
found wrapped around a mummy. It was then 
placed ina pasteboard case, on which were paint. 
ed the features of the deceased, and various em, 
blems and inscriptions. The face is always 
painted red, and I imagine the likeness was not 
very good, as all the mummies look alike—req 
faces, black eyes and great rolls of hair at the 
sides of the face. 

The mummy was now sent to the friends, who 
stood it up in as elegant an apartment as their 
means would permit, and prayed to it for days, 
and sometimes months, before having the fy. 
neral. 

The Egyptians not only mummied,people, but 
also cats, crocodiles, snakes, and many other anj. 
mals, including a few bulls. It cost a great deal 
to mummy a bull, and they are very rare; the 
only ones to be found in any museum are in the 
Historical Society Rooms in New York city, 
They are supposed to have been muminied 2,509 
years B. C., or more than four thousand years 
ago. 





A “UNANIMOUS” IRISH JURY. 


The following laughable scene is reported as a 
fact from a day at a Hibernian court of “justice.” 
Doubtless it might be matched by some transac. 
tions at negro jury trials “down South.” 


At the Limerick Sessions recently, the jury, af 
ter a quarter of an hour’s absence, returned into 
court. “We find him not guilty.” 

Chairman—Are you unanimous in your ver. 
dict? ; 

Foreman—We are, your worship; we are nine 
to three. [Great mirth.] 

Chairman—This is not a proper verdict. 

Foreman—We first decided, your worship, that 
the minority should be ruled by the majority be. 
fore going into the merits of the case. We then 
became all unanimous in the end. [Laughter.]} 

Chairman—But how could you be unanimous 
when you say you are nine to three? 

Foreman—Your worship, I took down those 
who were for finding him guilty, and those who 
were for acquitting him, and the minority agreed 
to the verdict of the majority. 

Chairman—O, go inside, each of the three 
men who were in the minority, are they of opin- 
ion that this man is guilty? Go inside and let 
them agree about it. I don’t want to hear any 
more of your deliberations; go inside and let 
them find that this man did not strike the prose- 
cutor, 

The jury then retired, and after a few minutes 
re-entered and handed in a verdict of “not 
guilty.” 

Chairman (to the jury)—Gentlemen, you have 
agreed to your verdict. You say that the pris- 
oner is not guilty? 

Foreman—We do. 

Chairman—Is that the verdict of the whole of 
you? 

Several jurors—Yes, your worship. 

Chairman—Discharge the prisoner. [To the 
prisoner.] I hope if you ever come here again 
you will not get off so easy. 

Prisoner—It is my first offence, and it will be 
my last. ‘oe laughter, in which the whole 
court joined.] 

Chairman—But the jury say you have done 
nothing at all. [Laughter, 


——\_+o>——___—- 
AN OLD VESSEL. + 


An old vessel has been lately found, a relic of 
the age of the Vikings, when the Norwegian pi- 
rates were the terror of Europe. It is a great cu- 
riosity, differing widely from any model of the 
present day. 


The museum of the University of Christiana 
now possesses 2 remarkable relic of the age of 
iron, one of the vessels used by the Vikings for 
their piratical cruises and descents on the coasts 
of France and England. We learn from the Sa 
gas that while paganism.lasted the mode of buri- 
al in use, at least for persons of note, consisted 
in hauling a ship out of the water, putting the 
dead body in, and then covering the whole with 
earth, so as to form a tumulus. The vessel al- 
luded to was thus treated, and was recently dis- 
covered. It has a keel of a single piece forty- 
three feet long, but attached to the hull by pegs 
only, the ribs being quite independent of it. The 
ship has a breadth of thirteen feet and a depth of 
four feet; so that she must have been very flat. 
Poop and prow have both the same shape, and 
are very much damaged. The side planks, from 
ten to eleven in number on each, are an inch 
thick; the nails have a round head outside and a 

uare one inside. The gunnels are gone; the 
ribs, thirty in number, at intervals of two feet 
seven inches, are composed of three pieces 
spliced together, end-to-end, partly with iron 
fastenings and partly with oak. The vessel 
was propelled by oars as well as by sails. The 
bones of a man and of a horse were found 
inside; also a few tools, but so eaten up be 
rust that they could hardly be distinguished. 
Two glass beads, the hilt of a sword, the rem- 
nants of acoat of mail, a lance-head, part of a 
shield and a portion of a pair of skates are the 
principal articles found in the ship. 





THERE is dew in one flower and not in another, 
because one opens its cup and takes it in, while 
the other closes itself, and the drop runs off. 
God rains goodness and mercy as wide as the 
dew; and if we lack them, it is because we Will 
not open our hearts to receive them, 
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For the Companion. 
ROBBIE AND NELLIE. 


One morning, as on household tasks 
My thoughts were quite intent, 

My children busy with the games 
Which childish minds invent, 

This little talk I overheard, 
Between them on the floor,— 

The laundry-basket was their boat 
The clothes-stick was their oar. 


“Now, sister Nellie, don’t you see, 
This is my little boat, 

Which out upon the water deep, 
With me will safely float. 

I’m captain of this little craft— 
Be sure you call me so— 

And if you want to take a sail, 
I guess I'll let you go.” 


“QO, cap’n, dear, I am so glad 
You tame along to-day, 
For I must buy my doll a hat, 
Her old one’s frown away. 
And Paris is a long way off, 
I touldn’t walk so far; 
The pretty hats all come from there, 
For so says my mamma.” 


“0, nonsense, Nellie, now who cares 
For silly things like that, 

I’m sure your dolly wouldn’t know, 
A hatchet from a hat! 

But jump aboard, and off we'll go, 
For every sail is set, 

Be careful, little sister, now, 
Or yow ll a ducking get.” 

“O, cap’n, this is very fine, 
A-sailing o’er the sea, 

But wont the basket,—boat, I mean,— 
Tip over and wet me?” 

“No, you sit still, 11 manage it, 
Bé@fore the squall we'll fly, 

For gallant sailors never fear, 
Though waves run mountain high!” 


And so they played and prattled on, 
Thefour-year-old and two, 

Till all at once the boy espied 
The shores of France in view! 

Then jumping from their basket-boat, 
Their journey safely o’er, 

The wonders of that famous place 


I left them to explore. R. N. T. 


—_—_—_+or—__—_ 
For the Companion. 


AUNT LULU’S SUNDAY WITH 
MIDGET. 


“When I used to go to meeting,” said Midget, 
‘Itold mamma couldn’t I sing. But she fought 


Thetter not.” 
“Don’t you go to meeting now?” asked Aun 
lalu, to whom Midget was talking. 


“No, ma’am, not now-days,”’ answered Midget, 


vith a wise shake of her curly head. 
“Why not?” 


‘l kept getting down ’gain, ’n up ’gain, ’n 
own ’gain, ’n up gain. 


idget, 
“Ishould think so,” responded Aunt Lulu. 


“My mamma wont let me go to meeting ’gain, 


lot for long while,” added Midget. 


It was Saturday night, and while getting her 
"ady for bed, that Aunt Lulu had this little talk 


vith Midget. 


Soon the little white-robed figure knelt by 
untie’s side and said her “Now I lay me,” fol- 


bved this evening by the verse,— 
“How p’easant is Sat’day night, 
When I’ve tried all ’e week to be good; 
Not spokened a word ’at was bad, 
’N ’bliged ev’y one I could.” 


I not ought to do so; 
Swans pelite; it was very unproper,” said 





poegs Aunt Lulu lifted her into her snug little 
cot. 

| To-morrow’s Sunday, isn’t it, auntie? And 
;I can have my Sunday book and my Sunday 
| blocks, can’t 1?” 

And while Midget’s sleepy eyelids drooped 
| slowly over the bright windows they were made 
| to shelter, the “playkins” that had amused her 
through the week were all removed from the 
shelves of her little closet under the bookcase, 
and their places supplied by others kept exclu- 
sively for Sabbath use. 

Chief among them was her “Sunday book,” 
bright with red covers and gay with many pic- 
tures. 

“Pll show ’em to you, Aunt Lulu,” said Midget, 
climbing into auntie’s lap after breakfast the 
next morning. 

“There’s a dog ’at jumped into the water an’ 
picked up a stick ’at boy frowed in. There’s an 
old man talking to some boys, telling ’em they 
mus’ be good an’ mind they’s mammas. There’s 
a naughty woman frowing her little baby into 
the water ’cause the missiomeries haven’t given 
her no Bible, ’cause she don’t know any better. 
There’s a little girl playing with her baby sister. 
S’pose she’s going to pinch her nose just as I 
pinched my old doll’s nose and she runned right 
away? There’s a little baby in a basket in the 
water; tells ’bout it in the Bible, don’t it, auntie? 
You read me ’bout it.” 

And away she ran for the Bible, and listened 
eagerly to the oft told story of Moses in the bul- 
rushes. 

“Now read *bout Samule,’? was her next de- 
mand. 

She would listen by the hour together, as what 
child would not, to those wonderful, old stories 
from the best of books; and better than all the 
rest, the sweetest, most wonderful of them all, 
the story of the baby born at Bethlehem while 
the angels sang “Glory to God in the highest.” 
“Besides her “Sunday book,” Aunt Lulu 
found that Midget had other things to occupy 
her. 

Needle, scissors and tiny thimble must be put 
carefully away, and her little tea-set and all the 
various odds and ends of toys she had picked 
up, must not be within reach or sight. 

In their place she had a pencil and plenty of 
paper, and two sets of bright colored blocks, one 
bearing the alphabet in large, plain letters, and 
the other with pictures to correspond. By aid 
of them Midget had learned nearly all her letters. 
Dollie was her constant companion through 
the Sabbath hours as well as week days. Not 
the old rag-baby that Midget called “dumb crat- 
tle,’ but a new china doll that Santa Claus 
brought her, and whose head, Midget told Aunt 
Lulu, was made of china saucers. 

‘Now let’s say our verses,”? said Midget, seat- 
ing herself in her little rocking-chair while the 
sunset glories were fading from the sky. 

Midget had learned a few verses from the Bi- 
ble and some hymns, and when her little stock 
was exhausted,— 

“Now, auntie, let’s play on the pian-organ 
and you sing ‘Happy Land’ while I sing some- 
fin’ else.” 

It rather marred the beauty of “Happy Land” 
to have it broken in upon at every other line 
with “Hurrah, hurrah, boys!’’ from Midget. 

“Now sing ‘On the marchin’,’” and her little 
voice was the first to lead off w ‘th 

“On the marchin’ up the river, 
Washing up its silver splay, 
We will wam and worship ever 
All the happy, dolden day.” 





But she was so careful to sing all the words dis- 
tinctly that she came out a whole line behind 
everybody else. 

“It’s a little meetin’, 
gleeful content. 

And the singing went on till the brilliant col- 
4 | 8 had all disappeared from the west, and the 
evening star had set in quiet beauty behind the 
hills. 

Then Midget repeated 

“Twinkle, twinkle, little star,” 
bade papa and mamma good-night, and ran 
merrily off to bed. 

“To-morrow ’ll be next day, and Sunday ’ll go 
back to God again,”’ she said, as she was being 
undressed. 

“What day will it be to-morrow, auntie?” 

“Monday. ” 

“What will it be the next day?” 

“Tuesday.” 

“O, I fought it would be Freesday! Then 
wont it be Sunday after that?” M. fC. 


44> 
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isn’t it?’ said Midget, in 





EVERY COLUMN of a newspaper contains from 
ten to twenty thousand distinct pieces of type. 
The displacement of a single one makes an er- 
ror. Is it strange that errors oeeur? . 














sateen, Snevetin State, &e. 


1. 
HIDDEN FLOWERS. 
I hope Ann Clark’s purse will keep in Kate’s 
pocket, and fill up inevitably, and then can Emma 
rig old Ben’s carriage. . Goss. 


2. 
CHARADE. 
My Jirst came sailing to my home 
One stormy wintry day, 
And visited a hundred more 
As he was on the way. 
He sat awhile upon my roof, 
Then, in my second, tell 
Down to the earth to call my whole 
Up from a wintry cell. 


My whole came, dressed in peariy white, 
Just bordered with pea-green ; 

And glittering on its bosom fair 
My second might be seen. B. 





A sad event. 


4. 
CURTAILMENTS. 
Curtail that which is smooth and leave a noted 
woman. 
Curtail an unpleasant kind of disposition and 
leave a poet. 


distant. 

Curtail an animal and leave a token. 

Curtail a piece of timber and leave an animal; 
and curtail the animal and leave a serpent. 

Aunt Lois. 





Good advice. 


6. 
WORD SQUARE. 
A condiment for the table. 
One of the grand divisions of the globe. 
A part of the human face. 


A synonym for undertaking. CHARLIE, 





Conundrums. 


What is that from which if you take the whole, 
some will remain? Wholesome. 

What flower most resembles a bull’s mouth? A 
cowslip. 

When is a watch like a plant? When it is a little 
sloe (slow.) 

What pldce of carpentry becomes a gem as soon as 
finished? A-gate. 

What kind of man would you prefer for a guide 
on a dark night? <A lantern-jawed man. 

What is it that goes up and down hill, and yet 
never moves? The road. 

Why is a prima donna like a jeweller? Because 
she may be called a dealer in precious (s)tones. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Brig-ham a. 

2. Our place is 41 Temple Place. 

3. Onion, Corn, Beet, Pumpkin, Cress, Melon 
Turnip, Pear, Bean. 

4. Ranger, Danger, Manger, Anger. 

5. Potatoes are tubers. 

6. Russia, Ural, Serf, Silver, Isle, Alfred. 
SIA—ALFRED. 


Rus- 





To Owners of Horses. 


No one who has ever used Dr. Tobias’ Horse Venetian 
Liniment will ever be without it; it isa certain cure for 
Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, Bruises, Old Sores. Warranted 
superior to any other; in pint bottles, at One Dollar. Sold 
by the Druggists. Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 15-4t 


Curtail a game of cards and leave that which is $ 
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‘eet Cocoaine 


Prevents the Hair from Falling. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Promotes its Healthy Growth. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Is not Greasy nor Sticky. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Leaves no Disagreeable Odar. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Subdues Refractory Hair. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Soothes the Irritated Scalp-Skin. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Affords the Richest Lustre, 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Is not an Alcoholic Wash. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Kills Dandruff. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Gives New Life to the Hair. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 
Remains Longest in Effect. 


Prepared only by 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 


27 Central Street, Boston. 
_ And Sold Everywhere. 


BC. Ale 





That splendid new field game which er 
citement at Newport, Long Branch an 
season, will be brought out this spring in sets of 


ted such an ¢a- 
elsew 


ag {- 
ferent styles, at the soliowing prices: $8, $12 50, $25, $0, 
100, $250, $500, $1000. As this beautiful game cannot 
described in a brief s nace, we will send an illustrated 
alogue containing rules and full description free to any 


one on application. 
7- WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mase. 





ANTED—AGENTS-—$75 to $250 
per month, everywhere, male and fe maeaee 
tointroduce the GENU INE IMPROVE 

MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHIN 
This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, nflt, 
cord, bind, braid and embroider in a mos 
perior manner. Price only $15. Fylty tes licenseal 
and warranted for five years. ye will pay 
$1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than Every 
It makes the “Elastie Lock Stitch.” 

second stitch can be cut, and ott the cloth 

not be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 

from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, = a Eonnasion 
from which twice that amount can be made. 
SECOMB & CO., 


Boston, Mass., New York Ci 
burg, Pa., Chicago, Il, or St. Louis, Mo. ie 





\NATURES/.¢° “NEN 
(Face Pt POWDER 


OR OTHER POWDER 
“Urs oS AAU AUME® aiautty 








Ai DICTIONARY OF POPUL, AR QUOTA- 
TIONS which are in daily use. ‘aken from 
Latin, French, Spanish and Italian Languages. 
English translations. To which is added a collection 
oy oe Price 15 cents, 
Young Angler. Containing La age? fd 

preparing give d ton. Reels, Hooks, Baits Also, 
low and W here to Fish, to whieh is added vor to Pad- 
dle a Boat. Illustrated. Price 10 cents. 

The Stump Speaker. Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, —— 
bursting W ittic isms, Ridiculous Drolleries, Fanny 8 stgriee, 
etc., etc., translated into the four modern languages— 
kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience ‘ot 
the ‘public at large. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by robert Heller and ofh- 
ers, fully exp nined. In this little volume we place all 
wonders of VENTRILO QUIS at the command of our young 
friends. Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, Stites 
receipt of the price by H — HOURS COMPA 


io. 
1 Chambers Street, New 








Samuel whetenee &Co., Proprictors, Boston. 


‘$1. will buy a beautiful Silver Cara 
Printer wiih Case o Ink, 
Tweezers, &c.,and ede delight 
Sul, money- makin goo 

pane yae fon gogo by mail, 81. Agents wanted, 


NG & CO., 14 Kilby ‘Sta Boston. 
oO Teowts 


TYPE Type pat a hn ge for Amateur Print- 
os Waste * ers b England Type counaey. 








NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 


The best yet invented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
assed for General Job Printers. Over 
0,000 in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 
Description of 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 
351 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Street, y *-~4 Mass. Send stamp 
specimen book. 4-13 





Printing Presses. "Maser" 
SER: for Cards, La- $1 15 for = 
Is, Envelopes, &c culars, 
Business Men do their own Printing and — 
vertising. Beys and Amateurs have délight- 
of ful amusement and money making. 
for eircular, ars 4] to the Manufacturers, 


CO., Meriden, Conn. 
SAVE THE CHILDREN : 


One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm will re- 

















Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


move all kinds of worms from a whole eae P GRO. €, 
| GOODWIN & CO., Boston. 12-7 
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The Suspsorivrion Price of the COMPANION is 
$1 50, if paid in advance 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


How subscriptions can commence at any time during 
1 Pa 


Tue Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit | 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCU RED, send the 
money in a registered le tte r. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
cd is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
00k unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are pald, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 





HOW TO MAKE AN ASPARAGUS 
ED. 

The method is very simple, and the work healthful 
and easy. A boy or girl may do it, and thus add to 
the beauty of the garden, the variety of the table, 
and earn perhaps an acceptable amount of money 
at a time when farmers’ purses are not usually well 
supplied. How? 

You have seen the red berries on the asparagus in 
autumn. These contain seeds. They are sometimes 
to be found in winter and spring on the dead stalks. 
Rub them together in your hand, and then in some 
water you can wash the black seeds out of them. 

Select some sunny corner of the garden, and plant 
the seeds like peas in thick rows, with spaces between 
wide enough for the use of the hoe. Three or four 
rows, a yard long, will be quite enough for one fam- 
ily, though it is always wise to plant more than you 
want for family Cover the seeds lightly, and 
keep out the weeds when the shoots come up. That 
is all that is to be done for the present season. Next 
winter they will take care of themselves, and in the 
following spring you will have a fine lot of plants 
ready for planting or for sale. 

If it should happen that you cannot find any aspar- 
agus seeds, send fifteeu cents by mail to any seeds- 
man, and get an ounce of Moore’s Premium Mam- 
moth Asparagus, which is one of the best kinds. 

Of course, if you can spare a dollar or two, and can 
buy the plants to-day, you will gain a whole year, 
and can set out the bed at once. This you will do by 
finding the warmest spot in the garden. Dress it 
heavily with barn manure, and dig it over so that the 
earth is light and loose. Then make four or five 
trenches in the ground about a foot deep, three feet 
apart, and as long as you please. Pile up the soil be- 
tween the rows in neat banks. Pick out the plants 
one at a time, and place them on the bottom of each 
trench, like a procession of crabs with all their legs 
spread out. The white eye or centre of the root will 
stand for the crab’s body, and the long roots will rep- 
resent his claws. Put them about a foot apart, and 
then cover them lightly with the soil. Do not fill up 
the trench. Let the soil remain piled up between 
the rows till the plants come up, and then the rain, 
and the hoe that you must use in weeding time, will 
break it down level quite fast enough. Do not cut 
any of the tops this year, and you must be sparing, 
and only take a few shoots next spring. The follow- 
ing year, however, you may take as many as you 
please, for the bed will be well established. It takes 
two years to produce a vigorous asparagus bed from 
plants, and three years from the seed. But the re- 
sults will well repay your patience, for a good bed 
ought to last for twenty years. 


use, 


. e “ 
WILD BEASTS IN A CELLAR. 

We should think that putting a whole menagerie 
tunder a human tenement might be called a breach 
of the peace. The mayor, or somebody clse, must 
have had a fit of absence of mind when he consent- 
ed to let a showman house twenty or thirty blood- 
thirsty wild beasts next door to Mrs.Gehner. The 
St. Louis Democrat says: 


Mrs. Gehner, an intelligent German lady residing 
at No. 1866 Broadway, complained to the mayor yes- 
terday that the peace of her family had, for several 
nights, been disturbed by the goings on of a large 
number of wild beasts contined in a cellar next door 
to her house. The animals belong to Bailey’s me- 
nagerie, which is wintering in the city. They con- 
sist of lions, tigers, bears, leopards, catamounts, hye- 
nas, and other natives of foreign lands. Mrs. G. 
says that every night, between nine and ten o’clock, 
about the time her "family retire to rest, the beasts 
commence a terrific concert, and keep it up until 


daylight appears, when they subside and become as | 


mute as mice. Besides being kept awake all night, 


| she is in mortal terror lest the animals should escape | 
from confinement and tear her and her family to 
| pieces. She describes the roaring of the lions as 
| fearful to listen to, while the snarling of the tigers 
and leopards, the howling of the hyenas, and the 
child-like wails of the panthers are enough to terri- 
fy the boldest heart. Mrs. Gehner thinks the con- 


duct of the inmates of the cellar is decidedly beast- 


ly, and desires the city authorities to abate the nui- 
sance, 
Semill : 


| A SHOPKEEPER’S EXPERIENCE, 

at Ladies often try the patience of weary clerks in 
stores, by looking over large bundles of goods with- 

\o out a remote intention of purchasi.g. But they are 

| not as frank in owning their purpose as one the New 


| Bedford Mercury tells of : 


| Amiable shopkeepers deserve to be canonized. 

| Here is an illustration of the trials to which they are 

| constantly subjected. One midsummer day, when 

| Holus slept, and the thermometer stood in the nine- 

| ties, a lady entered a store not a thousand miles off, 
| and inquired for fi arasols. The obliging proprictor 
= out before her samples of a large and varied 
stoc 


“Have you any of this shade, a size larger?” said 


| the lady. 

The size larger was produced. 

“T think, on 1 the whole, I prefer the size smaller.” 

The size smaller was presented. 
|}. “Have you any of this size 
| blue?” 

The required shade was brought out. 


a lighter shade of 


“Haven't you any of this kind witha crooked han- | 


| 

| 

| dle?” 

| ‘The shade with the crooked handle appeared. 

| “Have you any with the crooked handle not quite 

| 80, heavy,’ ’ said the lady, and so continued her in- 
quiries for every conceivable size, shade and weight | 

| sossible in the line of parasols. After nearly an 

| hour had been thus consumed the fair shopper gath- 

ered up her handkerchief and gloves, and mov ed for 

the door. 


ed a... 

“O dear, no,” replied the lady. “I was merely in- 
quiring the prices. I am going into mourning my- 
self, and have one for sale. 


~o- -—— 


LOVE IN ROYAL FAMILIES, 
Occasionally the affection of royalty breaks over 
the barriers of etiquette and shows its genuine power. 
The young Russian bride of the son of Queen Victo- 
ria received such a royal, healthful welcome from 
her queenly mother-in-law. 


The Queen had stepped forth as the engine passed, 
and almost before the train stopped the Duke of 
Edinburgh jumped out and was in the arms of his 
mother, who kissed him lovingly on either cheek. 
But the warmth of this rat og was eclipsed by 
that which awaited the young lady with a face paler 
than the white flowers that trembled in the wreath 
across her bonnet. There was no introduction of the 
bride to her new mother. Perhaps when the Duke 
of Edinburgh turned round and held out his hand to 
his wife, he had it at heart to speak the words of in- 
troduction. But before the Duchess could take the 
proffered hand, the Queen had quickly advanced, 
and clasping both the bride’s hands, kissed her again 
and again. Then the Princess of Wales, coming for- 
ward to renew an old acquaintance, kissed her sister, 


in brotherly fashion. 


a 
HOW A POOR MAN’S MONEY CAME, 
Old clothes are not a very certain source of for- 
tune, unless money happens to be left in the pockets. 
One may have a good many of them in the house, 
and still be very poor. Divine Providence, however, 


the right opportunity comes. Rev. Newman Hall 
when in Baltimore related in a lecture the following 
ease which occurred at a place called Newport, in 
Scotland: 


A poor man wanted £30 to liquidate some little 
debts and keep his family from want. The man and 
his wife engaged for some time in prayer before go- 
ing to bed, calling upon God to rescue them from 
their distressful condition. Just after they had 
turned the gas and gone to bed a knock was heard at 
the door. The gas was relighted, the door opened, 
and a sea-captain presented himself in search of sea- 
men’s clothes. The outfits required were furnished 
him, and the money to pay for them, amounting to | 
just ‘about £30, counted out and paid. 
turer regarded as a direct answer to prayer. 


—__—.- 


JOHNNY TALKING IN MEETING, 


Little Johnny wanted to go to church. 
was afraid he would make a noise, but his father 
chureh.”” So he went. He kept very still till the 
last prayer. By that time he had grown tired of sit- 
ting still, and was standing on the pew cushion with 
his back towards the pulpit. 


bowed her head for prayer, Johnny thought she was 
erying, and his sympathy got the better of his judg- 
ment, 
that was meant for a whisper, but which was only | 
too plainly heard,— 

“Poor lady! What ee matter? 


Does oo stommut | 
ache?” 


—_———_@——_____ 


WOODCHUCKS IN STONE-WALLS. 


boys that the way to get a woodchuck out of astone- 
wall without tearing it down is to take a piece of 
wire about three feet long, place both ends in one 
hand, and put the curve at the creature’s nose. He 
will usually lay hold, and being unable to let go 
when there is a steady pull he is speedily brought to 
daylight and destruction. 


First, however, find where the creature’s nose is. 
ia ence 


HERE is a business-like epitaph: “Here lies Jane 
Smith, wife of Thomas Smith, marble cutter. This 
monument was erected by her husband as a tribute 
to her memory and a specimen of his work. Monu- 
ments of the some style $250.” 


In PEORIA, a lady teacher in one of the public 
schools was amazed the other day by seeing a per- 
fect forest of juvenile hands fiv nv in the air, and 
shake and gestic ulate with violent agitation. “What 
do you want?” queried the puzzled instructor. 
| Chorus—Yer hair's fallin’ off. 





“Can’t I sell youa parasol ?” inquired the exhaust- | 


and finally the Prince of Wales added his welcome | 


can turn even such unsalable cast-offs into cash when | 


This the lec- | 


His mother | 


said, “Johnny knows better than to make a noise in | 


When the lady who was sitting in the next seat | 


He leaned over and said to the 1: udy in a tone | 


A New England Farmer correspondent tells the | 


NEW FURNITURE in our rooms. O, how nice it would 
be! It will not cost much money to get it at Paine’s Man- 
ufactory, 141 Friend Street, Boston. In their warerooms | 
you can spend hours looking at sets for girls, boys and | 


GEO, A. PRINCE & CO. 
large people. You will find many things to make home | ’ 
pleasant. If you cannot go this week send for price list | ORGANS AND MELODEONS, 


and you can figure out how little it will cost to furnish 

yarlor, drawing, dining and library rooms, and your own 

’ : = ’ a ; 7 The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


With a pretty set. 


Now in use. 


A Coven, CoLbD, OR SOKE THROAT, requires immediate 
attention and should be checked. If allowed to continue, 
irritation of the Lungs, a permanent Throat affection, or 
an incurable Lung disease, is often the result. “Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches,” having a direct influence on the | 
paris, give immediate relief. For Bronchitis, Asthma, ; 
Catarrh, Consumptive and Throat Diseases, TROCHEs are | : 
used always with good success. | No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 

Popularity. 





Burnett’s Coceaine has carneds just reputation for 
promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of the 
human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and ran- 
cid qualities of allanimal preparations, it isa cooling, veg- 
etable oil, highly perfumed, and extremely agreeable and 
cleanly.—Leslie’s Family Magazine. 


(GF Send for Price Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N, y, 





THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 
Over 43,000 Made. 


GRAND, 
SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT 
A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
48 Boylston Street, next to Public Library, 
BOSTON. 
11 East Fourteenth Street........... New York, 


PIANOS. | 
WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston. 


Pa = JOMS, 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Boys AND mm get - Jey Gould’ 's Catalogue and 
make lots of money—Boston, Mass. 

































































A CHANCE FOR Y YOU, YOUNG MAN. 


| So you have never taken any life insur- 
}ance? No. Well, is not the present a good 
time todo it? You never can be younger, 
you will probably never be in better condi- 
jo physically, to obtain a life policy, and 
| just now you need the insurance. Can’t af- 
| ford it? O, yes—let us see. Drop off some 
needless daily expense—some personal grati- 
| fication—something, it may be, you consider 
essential to your comfort. Look closely—al- 
most every young man can find a way to econ- 
omize, if he really wants to. The price of one 
good cigar a day, for instance, would buy 
$2,000 of life insurance in the TRAVELERS In- 
SURANCE Company, of Hartford, Conn., for a 
man of thirty, or $2,500 for a men of twenty- 
three. Here are the figures, from age twenty 
to thirty-five, and you can estimate the cost 
for yourselves : 

Annual Premium for $1,000 Life Insurance. 
B..000 $13 70 At age 28.... 
21...... 14 00 a Se 


At age 





a 
The Traveers has written eighteen thou- 
; sand five hundred Life policies, and is ready 
| to write ‘‘a few more of the same sort.’ 


My business is to supply what every farmer of experience 
is most anxious to get, perfectly reliable Vegetable and 
Flower Seed. With this object in view, besides importing 
many varieties from reliable growers in France, England 
and Germany, I grow a hundred and fifty kinds of vege- 
{table seed on my four seed farms, right under my own 
eye. Around all these I throw the protection of the three 
warrants of my Catalogue. Of new vegetables I makea 
specialty, having been the first to introduce the Hubbard 
and Marblehead Squashes, the Marblehead Cabbages, and 
a score of others. My catalogue, containing nune! rous fine 
engravings, taken from photographs, sent free to all ap 


(a> Apply to any agent, or write to the Company, 
at Bastien, Conn. 


O¢) per day at home. Terms Free. Address 
$5 to $2 0} Gero. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 14 








| Af MILE and a Frow n, With gilt mats, out, i each. 
| Awake and Asleep, gilt mats, 7 20 ea 
| your orders toT. C. KEYEs, Newbu plicants. 

Sy ET 7 JAMES 


¥ , 7 3 J.H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
SAMPLES Decalcomanie Pictures mailed free : J. H. GREGORY, Marblehea Z 
J. U 


101 for 25 cts ELL & Co., Medford, Mass. 
1s—tt None Perfect. 


Boys and Girls wanted to act as agents. 


M4A™MotH CORN. (12 feet high.) 
THE BEST. 








156 bushels 
acre. Package 10 cts., 3 for 25 cts. Seed for 500 
| hills $0 cts. F. FRENC H, Clyde, N. Y. 14—4t 


| VERYBODY send “for specimen copy of the NEw 
| ENGLAND Star. Address “New England Star,’ 
fond. Ipswich, N.H. 15—3t 
EST OFFER TO LADY OR GENT. "Agents 
| —address CLARK INDELIBLE PENCIL Co., Box ad 
Northampton, Mass. l4— 


6¢TNHEY CURE!” What cures? Ay er’s Cherry 
Pectoral for a Cough. A ills fora pute 

gative, and Ayer’s Sarsaparilla tee the complaints 

k that require an alterativ e medicine, 7 


20 FANCY CALLING CARDS in7 7 tints, Snow- 
flake, Marble and Bristol, sent meg 20 cents, with 
Agent’s outfit, : + Addr 
—ltp HU STED, Nassau, N. Y. 
EAUTY’S GREATEST CHARM. Clean, 
B sound, white teeth. Use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl V Sumner, by Rev. Elias Nason,—fall, complete and 
Tooth Powder. Druggists sell it. F.C. WELLS & CO., | authentic,—a fine opportunity for wide-awake canyasser 
New York. 10—ly lj—4t 3. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 

50) ADDRESS & ¥ TSETING Cards printed 2 JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
yest style, sent by mail for 25 cents. Samples o > 
styles, all colors, for 10 cents. Agent’s outfit, 20 cents. STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all dealers ly 


_3-tf ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston. 43 
pe TIMES. We | are selling at a great sacrifice, 


14—5t 
$10 TO $20 A DAY.—Agents wanted for Every- 


body’s Monthly. Only 50¢ a , With elegant 
chromo. Particulars free. Address Everybody’s a 


ly, Cleveland, O. 
| RERECESSCERONRER ASTHMA, 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES. 05 matt. Siow ell & Co, 
EEE SRE 


arlestown, Mass. 
ANTED, AGENTS to sell the Life of Charles 





name, 





N EXTR: AORDIN ARY ‘OFFER! ! The beau- 

tiful chromo of *Whittier’s Barefoot Boy”—size 10x that pair of fine Oil Chromos, “Morning Kisses 
| 13—sent post free for 50 cts. Sells rapidly. Agents want- and Pleasant Dreams.” Sent to any address, 
i¢ ed. W. FP. CARPENTER, Foxboro’, Mass. 15—ly mounted and ready for framing on receipt of 35 cents. 
They are gems. W: ert New 
ALL AGENTS | Chromos. a. s Publishers, e 
| mabe a mistake if they do not write for descriptive Bedford, Mass. 10- 
circulars of the great Subscription Book, * THR anon 


MARVELLOUS COUNTRY ; IOWA AND y NEBRAS SKA! 


the Apaches.’’ Contains 530 es of History, 
Romance and es witl 

MILLIONS OF ACRES OF THE _BEST L AND int 
West, for sale on Ten Years’ Credit at 6 per ce’ 


upwards of 1 

Ulusirations. 
HENRY L. SHEPARD & CO 

Interest, by the Burlington and Missouri River Rail Sra 

Company. 


31 Hawley Street, 1 BOSTON. 

NO PAYMENTS REQUIRED . 
except interest till fifth vear. Rich Soil, w: = 
pete, long Seasons, low Taxes, and tree E nee 

tion. Free Fare and Low Freights on house 
goods to those who 
UY THIS YEA 


For Circulars and Mans, with full partic ulars, address 


SILVER TIPS Prevent this. ain GEO. S. HARRIS, Land Con Tr, 


“EDEOGRAPHY” #3 





ons 8x10. Worth $1 50. 
NTHONY & CO., 


or, The Home ue 





WwW hat is the use of buying a good 
shoe if it will be through at the toe in 


two weeks ? 





13—5t 


A new book on the we 


- Writing by Sound; § 
GENTS — Male or Female. Our type is very plete system of Phonetic Short the shortest, most 


attractive and is wanted eve here. Nothing pays ‘a short time, to report 
agents better. Names and monograms for card and linen = Soars ctgeoenens hr sage A seh a's” er is we with 
marking and bdnsiness stamps to order. Send stamp _for forty nine strokes of the pen, and 140 words per he unc 
samples, cirewlar and terms to Rubber Type Works, _ ployed should learn thisart. ’ Price, by mail, 50 Cts. Az a. “os 
668, Rochester, N. ¥ 15— ak /daress T. W. EVANS & CO., 139 'S. Seventh Street, Phila, 
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